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LITERARY RESIGNATION. 


BY REV. HENRY 8. LATHAM. 


Not ev’ry bivalve thought contains a pearl; 
Not ev’ry fragrant flower-cup, fair and frail, 
Is filled with drink for gods; not ev’ry gem 
That gleams and glitters with reflected rays 
Is crystal carbon. What tho’ I have learned 
That this broad ocean in which spirits swim 
Is but the marriage of two tenuous airs, 
And made Analogy my idol-maid; 

What thongh, in straying along Hist’ry’s strand, 
Gath’ring the empty mythologic shells 
Whose pearl and rosy caves are musical 
With th’ echoing Past, I place them to my mouth 
To shout a moral in the Present’s ear: 

Shall I be sad when, mocking, men complain 
That my corollas bloom for show, not fruit ? 
Not so; thoughts ope their petals but to fade 
And mingle with the common dust again. 
How may I hope to wear a diadem, 

When Archimedes, planning to remove 

The solid globe, is weighing ev’ry crown 
That earth on intellectual kings confers, 
And proving to the world the base alloy? 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
— If compelled to choose between the two, always 
prefer a good teacher to a fine school-house.— Chicago 
Inter- Ocean. 


— Workmen are perceiving that the trade schools do 
not graduate enough men to crowd the ranks; they see, 
too, that by raising the average quality of workman- 
ship the schools indirectly assist the movement in favor 
of increased wages. York Herald. 


— Let one object of the teacher be to cultivate in 
pupils a desire for collateral historical reading. Whether 
or not the pupils master the lessons assigned each day 
is not, in the long run, so important as that they form 
or acquire a taste for the reading of histories.—Prest. 
Thomas Hunter. 


— The branches of music and drawing, while not 
entitled to the same rank with natural science, are still 
important factors of what is called a practical education. 
In fact, the ability to draw well places the possessor of 
this talent on high vantage ground in almost all avoca- 
tions and employments.—Supt. W. H. Baker, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 


— One should know considerably more than he ex- 
pects to teach; his grade of scholarship should be con- 
siderably higher than that of his pupils. A teacher 
who is compelled to work nearly up to the limits of his 
scholarship loses his self-respect and so misses the neces- 
Sary support of moral courage. A clear perspective can 
be gained only from a considerable eminence.—Prof. W. 
H. Payne. 


— Abstract and itinerant gossip about right and 
Wrong in the school room creates a distaste for morality. 
Moral lessons clothed in concrete form may be given in 
such & way as to interest and impress the child. For 
this purpose studies of character as illustrated in the 
lives of eminent statesmen, warriors, and authors, are 
most useful, Such lessons, while opening the richest 
‘tores of historical knowledge, quicken the moral in- 
stincte of the pupil, kindle his patriotism, and fire him 
pe noble ambition.— Supt. & I. Dutton, in Andover 

eview, 


ardent love of country.” — Justice Strong of the Supreme 


— The successful teacher is he who recognizes the 


limits of each pupil’s mind, and educates those powers 
that exist, and does not worry over those that are not ex- 


isting. I have known a teacher to worry herself into a 
nervous fit because a child eight years old could not add 
correctly columns of figures going up into the hundreds 
of thousands, when she herself had never once (in my 
experience with her of several years) gotten, unaided, 
her monthly report correct; an operation requiring only 
the addition and subtraction of numbers, mainly below 
one hundred, and a division with a divisor of not more 
than four digits. — Va. Hducational Journal. 


— The free-book question in the Ohio legislature has 
received a quietus, at least for atime. The bill which 
proposed to authorize the Cleveland Board of Education 
to supply all the pupils in the public schools of that city 
with books at public expense, came to a vote in the 
House, March 12, and was defeated by a vote of 21 ayes 
and 42 nays. We sincerely hope that every bill pend- 
ing which has for its object the preparation of school 
text-books by the state, or the supplying of books to 
pupils in any other way than through the regular legiti- 
mate channels of trade, will meet a like fate.—Ohio Zd- 
ucational Monthly. 

— Moral examples have more influence upon the 
young than moral precepts. The heart is more easily 
moved to virtue by incidental than by direct teaching ; 
and the faithful teacher will not fail to improve the 
occasions which so frequently occur in reciting lessons 
in history by planting moral seeds in the open hearts 
about him, well knowing that they will germinate and 
eventually produce rich fruit. No study is so useful in 
the formation of character as history. In its study 
pupils see life. Great deeds are done by beings like 
themselves, and they cannot resist the desire to do like 
deeds.—J. P. Wickersham. 


— We must have thoroughly trained teachers for our 
children. Would you trust the treatment of a very 
dangerous illness in your family to any but a well- 
trained, well-read, and skillful physician? Would you 
put an important legal case into the hands of any but 
a thoroughly competent and reliable lawyer? You 
answer very emphatically “ No” to these questions, and 
yet you will submit your own child to some teacher who 
is poorly educated, knows nothing of the principles of 
teaching and cares still less, and you will expect such a 
teacher to properly train your child, mentally, morally, 
and physically! “Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel!” 
N. C. Teacher. 


— “We fave a Federal Constitution establishing a 
general government with limited powers, though extend- 
ing over the whole Union, felt everywhere, but jarring 
in no degree with the governments under the constitu- 
tions of the states. These constitutions are brief. Any 
one of them may be read in two hours. I would 
have every youth learn how each legislative branch is 
constructed, how its members are chosen, and what ad- 
vantages flow from having two bodies instead of one 
necessary for the enactment of every new law. I would 
have him acquire a clear understanding of what is and 
what is not included in the executive and in the judicial 
departments. With such knowledge, added to correct 
moral training, he would be prepared for good citizen- 
ship, and for the intelligent and useful performance of 
his duties to the public, and for a wise participation in 
the government itself. It would make intelligible many 
things in the practical operations of government that 
to so many are now mysterious and apparently un- 
reasonable. It would convince of its fitness to secure 
to all equal justice, domestic tranquility, liberty, and 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND A PHASE OF 
MORAL TRAINING. 


BY SUPT. B. A. HINSDALE, 


No better article on the same subject has come to my 
notice than Miss Ames’s, “Do our Schools Teach Mo- 
rality ?” published in TR Journat of February 12, 
last. The reasoning runs thus: Since “ moral training 
is pre-eminently the training of the will;“ since the 
rising generation are “exceptionably deficient in the 
fundamental virtues of obedience and respect for author- 
ity ;” and since these virtues are “not inculcated in the 
homes of the majority of our children,” some other 
agency than the home must be relied on if they are to 
be educated in silence, regard for the rights of others, 
and, more than all, obedience and reepect for authority. 
What shall this agency be? Not the church and Sun- 
day school, “for the evident reasons that, at the most, 
it can effect the child but two hours of one day in the 
week, and its function is merely to quicken the child’s 
religious perception and to touch his heart. It never 
touches the will, for it has no power to enforce any- 
thing.” Now the very things that the home (as a rule) 
does not do, and that the church and Sunday school can- 
not do, are the things that the public school does. The 
present paper is little more than an expansion of some 
of these thoughts. 

Prof. Alexander Bain holds that the habit of obedi- 
ence is our first moral education, and that it is also “by 
far the greatest part of that education in its whole com- 
pass.” He also skillfully explains that this education 
is “analogous to our education in physical laws by per- 
sonal experience of their working for good and for evil” 
(Science of Education, p. 399). It is probable that this 
teaching will be assented to by the great majority of 
those who have given the subject attention; but it is 
not certain that there will be a like harmony of opinion 
as to what obedience is. Let us first notice two things 
that obedience is not. 

Children are often led by promises and rewards to do 
what is asked of them. The teacher or parent says, “ If 
you will do so and so, I will give you a plum, a knife, a 
pair of skates.” Or the child says, “I will do so and 
so if you will give,” etc. A bargain is thus struck, the 
price paid for compliance depending on several circum- 
stances, as the desire of the child and the weakness of 
the parent. Generally the arrangement is not made in 
as formal a way as this; but the high contracting parties 
come to an understanding. Multitudes of children are 
managed, for the most part, in this way. Now there is 
a great power in promises and rewards, wisely to use 
which is proof of superiority in a governor of either 
children or men; but let no teacher or parent suppose 
that when a child does something for a plum or a knife, 
he is obeying. Whatever the child may be doing, he is 
not minding. 

Then there is the moral-suasion plan of managing 
children. Here the motive-power is argument and per- 
suasion. Moral suasion says, “Cause the children to 
see what is right, and then to do it because he sees that 
it is right.” In its extreme form, this method exacts 
nothing that the child does not yield both intelligently 
and willingly; in fact, it exacts nothing at all. Now, 
moral suasion is indispensable, — “sweet reasonable- 
ness” all important, To open the eyes of the child 
pasi passu with his growth, to cause him to see the 
reasons of things, to emancipate him from dependence on 
another, to make himself dependent and so a law unto 
himself,—all this is never to be lost sight of in moral 
education; but it should be preceded by another and a 
very different training. Moral suasion, no more than 
promises and rewards, brings obedience. It may bring 


a 


general welfare. It would deepen and diffuse a more 


Court, quoted by Supt. N. W. V. Jones, of Nebraska. 


what you ask; but when a child does a thing at the end 
of an argument or exhortation, he does not mind you, 
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Of course, if he is excused from responding until he 
feels the force of your argument, he must be excused 
altogether if he never does feel it. 

Obedience, then, is something very different from 
mere compliance with a governor’s wishes; something 
more than an outward doing. Indeed, we can conceive 
of a child’s doing everything that he is asked to do and 
never once obey. Obedience consists of two things,— 
something done and a state of mind. This state-of- 
mind lesson leads us at once to the affirmative side of 
the question. Obedience is submission to authority. 
Obedience rendered to a teacher is the submission of 
the child’s will to the teacher’s will; it is the impact of 
the teacher’s mind. Thus, the child obeys, not when 
he is won over by argument, but when he does what is 
commanded because it is commanded. He may or may 
not see reasons lying back of authority. He may think 
it is right for him to do what he does not see the reasons 
for doing, proceeding on the ground of faith in the gov- 
ernor. This is indeed essential to obedience in the 
highest sense, since obedience moves in the field of 
faith or trust rather than in the realm of sight or knowl- 
edge. In fact, moral suasion makes the noblest kind 
of faith impossible. 

These remarks will, no doubt, be offensive to moral 
sentimentalists. Hence I will add, what has been said 
does not imply any unreason or cruelty on the part of 
the parent or the teacher. Government may be reason- 
able and just, and may be administered in love, and yet 
the governor insist that authority have all its rights,— 
insist that things be done because he requires them. 
Sometimes children are, for the time, incapable of under- 
standing the reasons for many things that they do; 
moreover, the need of promptness and dispatch often 
precludes the explanation that they could understand. 
Proper obedience contains, at bottom, an element that 
may, with small abuse of words, be called instructive 
and spontaneous. Of course this is an acquired element; 
but its acquisition begins so early and is so thorough 
that it may be assimilated to the instructive emotions. 

Speaking of large schools and of small, Mr. Quick says 
the moral atmosphere of the first is, as a rule, by far the 
more wholesome, and quotes two or three writers in 
support of his opinion. One of these says, “ Fifty boys 
will be more easily leavened by the wickedness of five, 
than five hundred by fifty” (Educational Reformers, pp. 
72, 288). However the last opinion may be, there is 
moral power in mere numbers. Other things being 
equal, pupils are more chastened, and have a better 
knowledge of their relations to the world, in large 
schools with many teachers than in small schools with 
few teachers, Personal power counts for a great deal 
in education, but it does not count for everything. 

Now public schools, by the very law and condition of 
their life, are admirably adapted to inculcate the virtues 
of silence, attention, obedience, and respect for authority. 
This adaptation is particularly prominent in the schools 
of large towns and of cities. Influences that often make 
no end of trouble in the district schools of the country, 
and sometimes in academical and collegiate schools, are 
here almost unfelt, A large system of schools, and large 
schools, are proof against these influences by their very 
size and strength. They are too large and too well 
grounded to be shaken by small disturbances. Some- 
times a district school is disturbed, and even disorgan- 
ized by one or two pupils and their families ; sometimes 
an institution of higher learning is much shaken by a 
small number of pupils or patrons; but a well-ordered 
system of public schools is superior to such forces. The 
teacher, and even the superintendent, may be annoyed ; 
but the pupil and patron soon learns that he can make 
small impression upon authority and discipline. “An 
ice-cake bobs.“ up and down, bnt an ice-field moves on 
quietly and almost resistlessly. You jump on a saw- 
log in a Wisconsin creek, and cause it to roll and per- 
haps careen; you jump on a Mississippi raft, and do 
not produce a tremor. I am not, indeed, saying that 
these schools are, or ought to be, superior to public dis- 
cussion and criticism; but only this,—that they are, in 
the main, superior to the individual wiles and willful- 
ness of individual pupils and patrons. Thus, the very 
size and strength of a school, and still more of a system 
of schools, become moral powers. 

If it be said that there is another side to this ques- 


tion, that the very strength of public schools sometimes 
prevents accommodations of discipline to individual cages, 
and that the very immunity of teachers and superintend- 
ents sometimes makes them unsympathetic and arbitrary, 
I hasten to grant that this is sometimes true; but not- 
withstanding, our public schools, particularly in the 
present condition of American society, are indispensable 
instruments of moral discipline. 


A WHACK AT PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


There is more vapid nonsense connected with the 
teaching of arithmetic than with any other subject 
taught in our graded schools. Lest this statement may 
startle the reader, I ask his indulgence for a few 
minutes. 

Reader, did you ever teach arithmetic to little chil- 
dren? Did you teach them how to count? how to 
translate their word language into arithmetical charac- 
ters, and how long it required the little child to make 
the translation? Then, did you put the child to his 
highest working capacity and observe what he was 
capable of doing without injury to himself? 

Assuming that, as a teacher, your replies are in the 
affirmative, let us take another step in the same direction. 
Have you looked at the “number work” so clearly 
outlined in nearly all school reports for little children 
to do during the first, second, and third years of their 
school-life? Have you? How did it impress you? 
A fair, square, honest impression, and no dodging! 

Again, have you examined any of the “ arithmetical 
charts” over which teachers and pupils are to spend 
two or three years before attacking any other article of 
arithmetical diet? If so, did you observe the bill of 
fare over which the youngsters are to glut themselves ? 
As a child, would you be willing to take it daily for 
thirty months? Does the mere idea suggest mental 
nausea ? 

Another step: Have you examined the primary and 
oral arithmetics recently issued? In looking through 
them very carefully, did it occur to you that most au- 
thors had written as if afraid the children might have 
something to do? 

Before, me, as I write, is a real, pretty book. The 
author put three years of regulation work between the 
covers, and pupils are expected to devote that time to 
it. With all due respect to the author who wrote it, 
and the care with which it is arranged, I do not hesi- 
tate to say, that achild of ordinary ability, six or seven 
years old, can do the work in this book in one year and 
not neglect any other school work. 

To get at this matter a little nearer home, I ask you, 
reader, How long did it take you in school to learn to 
count from 10 to 100, and from 100 to 1000? Did 
that stupendous effort leave any deep impression upon 
your memory? How long did it take you to find out 
the difference between the spoken word “ten,” the. 
the printed or written word “ ten,” and tie “10” ? 


Did it take one year for you to learn how to write 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and then to work with these 
characters? Does your memory still serve you? 
Please think as you go along! Are our little children 
little fools / It would seem so, when you supply them 
with such thin diet as the article now under fire, 
Children are not numbskulls, even though it might be 
a very difficult matter for some other persons to estab- 
lish the contrary proposition before a court of inquiry. 

To do nothing, or next to nothing, very laboriously, 
is the hardest task that ever befell childhood in the 
school-room. 

This day, thirty bright-eyed, little six-year-olds stood 
before me eager to recite in “numbers.” Instead of 
asking, How many nickels make ten cents?” the 
following will indicate somewhat of the work: If a 
pound of steak is worth 12} cents, what will two pounds 
cost? Just twenty-six told almost instantly. What 
would a half-pound cost? Twenty answered correctly. 
As another exercise: If 4 newspapers cost 10 cents, 
what is the price of one paper ? Twenty-four gave the 
correct result. 

Teacher, allow me to urge yon to explore a little 


into their capital stock. Perhaps you will find a large 
mass of material not very well labeled, but not alto- 
gether useless, True, you may not have taught them 
to use small fractions, yet somehow they have managed 
to pick up some information of halves, thirds, and 
quarters, While you are in this lumber-room, use your 
eyes and your common sense, And above all, pray 
don’t forget that you were once a child and had child- 
ish thoughts. Can you reproduce those thoughts now, 
and weave them into a consistent whole? It will help 
you to reconstruct your own life as a pupil, and to com- 
pare others now under your charge with yourself. 

Should your school board, superintendent, principal, 
or fellow-teacher, maintain that little children must go 
to school three or four years before learning how to add, 
subtract, multiply, or divide fractional numbers, step 
quietly into a school-room, and go to questioning the lit- 
tle fellows, and argue the proposition afterward. There 
is no success like success. It is the most convincing 
argument in the world. 

Does not the little three-year-olds ask for half the 
apple? How many of us have heard from the same 
mind, “My half is bigger than yours?” Are not 
children practically at work with fractions as well as 
with whole numbers, long before they start to school ? 

To come out flat-footed on this subject,—children 
should be taught whole numbers and fractions simul- 
taneously, Instead of teaching from one upward, take 
one for the starting-point and teach both ways from it. 

Without stopping to argue the question, I will say 
that for years I pursued this method, and I know many 
others who are doing it successfully now. 

The tendency in teaching primary arithmetic in 
most graded schools, is to keep beginners fumbling 
with shoe-pegs, short sticks, thumbs, pebbles, and other 
gim-cracke, when these crutches should be cast aside. 
When the child can run about, why make him kneel 
and crawl ? 

Only a few years ago, if a teacher had insisted upon 
little children’s writing with ink in the lowest grade, it 
would have been counted heresy. Butthe world moves, 
and all wisdom will not die with this generation. 


THE DANCING SISTERS. 
A STORY FROM NATURE. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


(To be read aloud, or told to the pupils.) 

High up in the air, over the green, smiling earth, a 
merry band of little sisters danced about in the sun- 
shine. They were delicate creatures, as frail and grace- 
ful as the wreaths of smoke that climb up from grand- 
pa’s chimney. And they were so merry! They frol- 
icked about all day long, joining in such mad gambols 
that one’s head can but swim to even think of it. 

Pear me!” said little Silver Bright, one of the com - 
pany, “I am about danced out. My crystal sandals 
are getting thin. Old Grandpa Thunder would be the 
death of me, if he should give any of his orders now.” 

„m as good as ever, as fresh as a—a—icicle. 
Grandpa Sun is having it all his own way, lately. It’s 
right pleasant, but somehow one would not object to a 
change,” remarked Airy Sprite, another of the sisters. 
“See: Grandpa Sun has put his night-cap on. He’s 
sleepy, poor, old fellow! Now's your time. Let's take 
hold of hands, and dance around him!” 

But just as the little sisters were about to move to- 
gether, a voice growled through space, Wicked sisters, 
is that the way you obey my orders? I have promised 
the world’s people a pleasant day, and you try to 
spoil it!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted millions of tiny voices; 
“Grandpa Sun isn’t quite asleep yet. Who ever 
caught him napping ?” 

“ Well, well!” cried the Sun, pleased with this del- 
icate flattery, “you are not such bad things, after all. 
Dance away, my little ones, and don’t listen if that old 
rascal Thunder speaks to you.” 

So the sisters danced on, and Grandpa Sun threw his 
warm beams among them, making them whirl farther 
and farther apart. It was very curious; but when 
Grandpa Sun did this, the little sisters were forced to 


among the mental attainments of your children. Pry 


g° away from each other, whether they would or not. 
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This time they were very cross about it, for they 1. Why is 4 80 3 8 to be called — 


wanted to gossip about the Moon’s ball that was to 
come off soon. Each fay was to have a new silver 
robe and slippers, and they were most anxious to talk 
over different styles. 

This time, I must confess, Grandpa Sun did get 
sleepy, and his enemy, Grandpa Thunder, was, as usual, 
on hand. He called some naughty gray clouds to- 
gether, and they made curtains for his bed-chamber, so 
close and dark that the poor Sun was shorn of all his 
beams, and lay a helpless giant in their power. 

“ Now’s your time, my darlings,” called out Grand- 
pa Thunder, in as soft a voige as he could manage; 
“come! come! come!” 

And all the little sisters came rushing together in 
great joy and excitement. There was now no Grand- 
pa Sun to hold them back. Nearer and nearer they 
came, but there was little chance for gossip, so rapid 
was their flight. Then the sisters began to feel very 
strangely. They could not stop running into each 
other. On they went, falling into each other’s arms. 
Their little feet grew heavy, their clasping arms colder, 
and their dance slower. 

O, Airy Sprite, don’t step on my toes!” “I’m 
so crowded!” can't hold more than a million of 
you on my lap at once!” were the exclamations. 

Old Thunder roared and shouted in glee, and Grand- 
ma Lightning, a very severe and sharp old lady, I’m 
sorry to say, took out her long whip and began lashing 
the poor little sisters. 

„Oh! we're falling! falling!” cried the dancing 
sisters in great dismay; ‘“‘ Where can we be going? 
What will happen to us? 

„Fall down! fall down!” roared Thunder; “ fall 
where Sun shall never see you again. We'll spoil his 
nice pleasant day for him.” 

And so the little sisters fell down toward the earth. 

“ Let us dance on; that’s what we’re made for,” said 
Silver Light, bravely; „that is if a person can dance 
with forty million of her sisters hanging on to her.” 

„We'll all try,” cried the fine, airy little voices. 

“Tinkle! tinkle! tinkle!” What pretty song was 
that? “ Tinkle, tinkle,” on the roof and window. 

“Oh, mamma,” cried poor, little, sick Eddie,“ hear 
the rain! Doesn't it sound nice? It is just like little, 
dancing feet. It sounds cool. Now I shall sleep.” 

So the little sisters danced on and sung, until the 
sick child was in a refreshing slumber. This is the 
song they sang: 

SONG OF THE RAIN. 


Tinkle, tinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle, 
In the lonely dell; 

Tinkle, tinkle, spriukle, sprinkle, 
Posies love it well. 
Tinkle, tinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle ! 
Thanks!“ the violet said; 
Tinkie, tinkle, eprinkle, sprinkle! 
Lily lifts her head. 

Tinkle, tinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle, 
O’er the dusty plain, 

Tinkle, tinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle, 
Welcome, summer rain. 


Cost or 4 Epucation.—The annual 
expenses of a course of study at old Bowdoin is from 
. $800, It is not fashionable there to be extrav- 
agan 

An Amherst College student can finish the course at 
a cost of $350 a year, and at the outside it need not 
cost him over $1,000. 

The expenses at Vassar College run from $500 to 
$1,000 a year. The girls have not foot-ball teams or 
Towing crews to support. 

Brown University is rather expensive. A scholar 
can spend $1,000 a year if he wants to, but the actual 
expenses need not exceed 8350. 

_ Yale, Harvard, and Columbia are the most expensive 
in this country, The minimum expenses are from $400 
to $600, while the maximum are put at $3,000. 

One of the cheapest colleges to attend in this country 
is at Beloit, Wis. Board is $1.50 a week, and it is 
onan impossible for a student to spend more than $500 

year. 

_ The expenses of an education at Cornell are not large 
an comparison with other institutions of learning. A 
student can spend $1,100 for his legitimate expenses, 
but $300 will cover them, provided he is economical. 
To illustrate the difference between a man’s real and 
his fancied needs, it is said that a student at Yale Col- 
lege can pay all his real expenses with $400 year, and 
yet $3,000 can be expended in so-called legitimate ex- 
penser. Vew York Graphic. 


Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. 


A written examination prepared for the C class in the Davenport (Ia.) 
High School. Time, one school session, three hours, if wanted. The 
class had spent one echool-year (ten months) upon the subject. 

I. What is the locus of a point ? 

What is the locus of the center of a circumference tangent 
to a given line? 

II. If two straight lines be cut by a third straight line, under 
what circamstance can the first two lines be proven parallel? 
(Three cases) 

What do you understand by the projection of a line, straight 
or curved, upon a plane ? 

III. The sam of two lines, drawn from a point to the ex- 
tremities of a straight line, is greater than the sum of two other 
lines similarly drawn, but included by them.“ Prove, 

IV. In what three cases are any two triangles known to be 
equal ? 

In what three other cases are two right triangles known to 
be equal ? 

V. What would be the value in degrees of each angle of a 
regular septagon? Prove it. 

VI. Show how, through a given point P, you would draw a 
line parallel to a given line A B. 

VII.-X. Upon the two equal limbs, A B and 4 C, of a right 
triangle as diameters describe circles. 

(1) Prove that the hypotenuse, B C, must pass through one 
intersection point of the circumferences. 

Express in terms of T and R? 

(2) The perimeter of the figure. 

(3) The area of the figure (exclusive of the part common to 
both circles). 

(4) The area of the common part. 

(Leave, neatly arranged, work enough of (2), (3), and (4) to 
show how you arrived at your results.) 

_ Criticisms on the above, favorable or adverse, if given in a 

friendly epirit, earnestly invited. 


— 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING GRAMMAR, — (VII.) 
BY MISS IDA M. GARDNER. 


Model of Analysis.—‘‘ The true work of art is a shadow of 
the divine perfection.” 

In this sentence, work is the simple subject. It is the 
subject without any limitations. ‘Is shadow” is the simple 
predicate. It is the predicate without limitations. ‘“‘Is”’ is 
the copula. It isa part of the prodicate used to connect the 
attribute with the subject. Shadow“ is the attribute. It is 
a part of the predicate used to denote the same thing as the 
subject. (The reader will observe that only that part of the 
definition of attribute is given which applies in the sentence in 
question.) The true-work of art is the complex subject. 
It is the simple subject with all its limitations. Is a shadow 
of the divine perfection“ is the complex predicate with all its 
limitations. ‘‘ Work“ is limited by The,” true,“ and of 
art, three adjective elements. Shadow“ is limited by a 
and by of the divine perfection,” two adjective, elements. 
„Perfection is limited by the“ and by dlvine,“ two 
adjective elements, 

(The teacher should remember that definitions are to be in- 
cluded in the analysis of a sentence until the pupil is perfectly 
familiar with them. After analyzing several sentences with 
definitions, continue the analysis without them. 


Exercise IV. 


Analyze the following sentences: 

1, Life is a short day. 

2. Afflictions are the medicine of the mind. 

3. Education is the friendsbip of life. 

4. Virtue is the health of the soul. 

5. Moral beauty is the basis of all true beauty. 

6. Brevity is the soul of wit. 

7. Contentment is a pearl of great price. 

8. Death is another life, 

9, Christian faith is a grand cathedral with divinely-painted 
windows. 

10. Lying is a certain mark of cowardice. 

11. Real friendship is a slow grower. 

12 Friendship is no plant of hasty growth. 

13. Bad manners are a species of bad morals. 

14. The firat step toward greatness is to be honest. 

15. Hope is the best part of our riches. 

16 Humility is the Christian’s greatest hqnor. 

17. Modest humility is beauty’s crown. 

18. Labor is one of the great elements of society. 


QUESTIONS, 

1. How long is eternity? What is the usual length of life, 
when one lives to be very old? Is this sentence true ? 

2. Where does it say, By the sadness of the countenance 
the heart is made better? What does it mean? 

3. What does an apprenticeship mean? Why is this said of 
education ? 

4. Virtue means manliness. 

5. Which is better, beauty of face or beauty of soul? Why? 


of great price 

8. What life begins at death? Of all our possessions, what 
can we take with us when we die? How long does it take to 
form character? What is character ? 

9. When we look from the outside through stained glass 
windows, do we see their beauty? Where must we be to see 
the beauty ? 

10. Why is it cowardly to tell a lie? Is there such a thing 
as a white lie’? Is a fib” a lle? Do we deceive God by 
calling a lie a flb or a story? 

11. Why do violent friendships seldom last long? 

12. What qualities should we look for inafriend? Explain, 
A man is known by the company he keeps.“ 

13 What is true politenese? Can a man be truly polite if 
his politeness does not spring from good morals ? 

14. What is it to be truly honest? Is it srictly honest to use 
exaggerations, as for example, tired to death,” perfectly 
exhaasted,’”’ and the like ? 

15. Why is hope the best part of our riches ? 

16 and 17. What is the meaning of humility ? 

18, Prove that labor is one of the great elements of society, 


Topic: Simple element. 

Definition: A simple element is one no part of which is 
limited. 

Method: Call attention to elements of which this statement 
is true, Also to elements of which some part is limited. 


Topic: Complex element. 
+ Definition: A complex element is one some part of which is 
limited. Or, a complex element is a simple element with all 
ite limitations. 

Method: See above. 


EXERCISE I. 


Write nine sentences containing simple elements, and the 
same number containing complex elements, 


Exercise II. 


Analyze the sentences in Exercise 1V., under Attribute and 
Copula, adding to the analysis given by telling whether the 
various elements are simple or complex. 


Topic: Basis of an element. 

Definition: The basis of an element is the most important 
part of the element. 

Method: In several complex elements, call attention to the 
most important part. Give name, 


— —ꝓ̃— 


LESSONS ON COMMON THINGS.—(IIL) 
BY MARGARET k. SMITH, 


A DINNER. 

Notg.—The arranging of the courses occupied several reci- 
tation periods. Standard cook books were consulted, but 
proved somewhat unsatisfactory, as no one dinner supplied 
the different articles of food that we wished to discuss. After 
some discussion, the children made such a combination of 
dishes as past memories of Thankegiving and Christmas din- 
ners suggested. This present meal possesses an advantage 
over all previous ones, inasmuch as we were at liberty to 
choose what we would have, and we had it,—to talk about,— 
which the children declared almost as good as eating it. No 
attention was paid to quantity of any article, as that informa- 
tion was of little use, and was at any time attainable, 


Exercise XI. 
THE BILL OF FARE. 


First Course.— of Beef. 

Cabbage. Pepper, Salt, Parsley. 
Second Course.—Baked Salmon. 
Third Course.—Roast Turkey. 

Baked Sweet Potatoes. 

Irish. Potatoes (boiled). 

Beets, Tomatoes, Beaus. 

Cranberry-sauce, Pickles. 
Fourth Course.—Mince Pie, Plum Padding. 
Fifth Course.—Nuts and Raisins, Figs, Tea and Coffee. 


Exercise XII. 


Conversation upon First Course. 
1. Joint of Beef (cracked and put in cold water. Why ?). 
a, Enumeration of animals used as food for man, classi- 
fying them as domestic and wild. 
b. History of the ox, his home and habits as a wild and a 
domestic animal. 
c. His docility and patience, and use to man when alive. 
d. The use of his various parts after death. 
e. Special reference to the raising of cattle, and the graz- 
ing grounds of the West. 
J. Reference to the ‘‘ cow-boys”’ of the West. 


Nors.—This work occupied several days, and no subject 
could have afforded greater interest. The children never read 
more attentively out of school-hours, and never failed to bring 
valuable items of interest to class. 

Exerciss XIII. 
2. Water. 


Colorless. 
a. Its properties. 


d. Ite use in the preparation of food. 


Inodorous. 
Ligald. 


6, What does brevity mean f 


6. Ite use to the vegetable and animal world, 
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d. Reference to countries where it is not supplied in abun - 
dance. 
e. Talk upon springs, wells, cisterns, etc., and necessity 
for having pure water. 
J. Read John B. Gough’s ‘* Address to Water.” 


Lesson XIV. 
Cabbage. Parsi 
abbage. arsley. 
3. Vegetables. Gorn, Pepper. 
Onions. 


a. Countries of which each is a native. 

d. Soil and climate required by each. 

c. Peculiarities of growth. 

d. Nourishing properties of each. 

e. Part used as food, whether root, stem, leaves, or seed. 

Nors.—In connection with the growth of plants, many eu- 
rious superstitions were related. Text-books on botany were 
utilized, magazine articles upon plants were read, and scraps 
of poetry were collected. Also growing plants were carefully 
watched, and their progress reported from day to day. 
Lesson XV. 
4. Salt. 

a. Obtained by mining and by evaporation. 

b. Process in each case. 

o. Reference to countries in which it is found in the great 

est abundance. 

d. Manufacture by the Romans. 

e. Use as an article of food by man and the lower animals. 

J. Agricultural uses. 

Preservation of meat. 


For dairy purposes. 

9. Industrial Uses. { Manufacture of ice-cream, 
Manufacture of soaps and glass. 
| Conversion into soda. 


— 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISE. 


General Information Questions.—Geography. 

1. Name the five largest cities in the world, and tell five im- 
portant things about each of them. 

2. Name the five largest cities in the United States, and tell 
five important things about each of them. 

3. Name the five largest rivers in the world, and tell five 
important things about each of them. 

4. Name the five most important rivers in the United States, 
and tell five important things about each of them. 


5. Make a zigzag journey from Boston to San Francisco, and 


name the five most important cities you pass through, telling 
five important things about each of them. : 

These topics can be varied, modified, divided, or multiplied, 
as the circumstances seem to warrant. It is, however, confi- 
dently believed that an hour on Friday afternoon may be prof- 
itably and judiciously spent in the way these topics indicate. 


—ͤ — 


LABORATURY AND FIELD WORK IN BOTANY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 


BY MRS. FANNY D. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS. 


IL—Germination and Assimilation, 

B.—Conditions of Growth and Assimilation. 

Bring into class a druggist’s balance, three small earthern 
flower-pots, a few dozen grains of corn (wheat or other grain 
will do), and some finely sifted loam with which to fill the 
pots, a retort stand snd an alcohol lamp,* unless there be a 
school laboratory fitted with Bunsen burners, in which case 
of course experimental work can best be conducted there; also 
a shallow tin can arranged inside a larger one, partly fall of 
water, like a carpenter’s glue-pot. 

Weigh two equal divisions of the grain, and plant each in a 
flower-pot. Moisten the earth, and place one pot in a window- 
seat exposed to thesun. Place the second in a dark, but mod- 
erately warm closet. Both are to be kept moist. 

Plant a few of the remaining grains of uuweighed corn in 
the third pot, and have some pupil take this home to be kept 
in a refrigerator; or it can be placed ia the refrigerator at some 
meat market. 

Let each member of the class note the weight of the corn, 
and, making use of the school-balance, weigh out exactly the 
same quantity, which he may carry home, plant, and care for 
under the same conditions as those planted at the school. At 
the end of two or three weeks the examination of the oung 
seedlings may take the place of the regular recitations. The 
day before this, the pupils should have been directed to bring 
in reports of their own plants with observations upon the dif- 
ferences between those grown in darkness and those grown in 
the light. 

At the beginning of the recitation, place the pots kept at 
school aud the one from the ice-chest on the table. Hear as 
many of the reports of the pupils as may be, then with them 
carefully study the plants on the table, not neglecting to ex- 
amine the condition of the seed from the pot kept in the ice- 
chest. Record the results. Remove the plants and earth in 
one mass from the pot, being careful not to break off the roots. 
Wash away the dirt which clings to the rootlets with a gentle 
stream of water, aud if obstinate particles still hold fast, clip 
these off with a psir of scissors, as the slight weight of the 
rootlets would diminish the weight much less than the earth 


An ordinary kerosene lamp (with the chimney on) is cheaper and every 
way better if care is taken not to let water boil over on to the chimney and 
crack it, 


would increase it. With great exactness weigh the pale plants 
grown in the closet; then the ones grown in the window, noting 
the weights. Then dry each perfectly in the water-bath, at 4 
steam-heat, so as to avoid charring, after which weigh again. f 

Note all the results, and finally, when, by questions and ex- 
planations the various steps in the experiments are clearly 
comprehended, let each pupil arrange the facts in tabular view, 
as follows: 


2575 
1755 
Brees 
EEE 
E * i 
752 3 
182 
2... * 
327 ; 
* E 12 
223 
i! 85 
82 
33 33 
SB 


t The teacher must, of course, by judicious questions, giving help when 
needful, lead the pupils to see what is lost by the drying process, what 
gives the increase in weight to the plants grown in light, etc. Do not 
leave the lesson until each pupil has a clear notion of the essential differ- 
ence between assimilation and metastasis. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
Pro¥. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


NUNC ; Nov. 


BY E. H. CUTLER, A. M., 
Principal High School, Newton, Mass, 
(Concluded.) 

Georgies, in his explanation of nunc already referred to, 
adds like the Greek „ö 3¢.’’ The use of „5b in this way is 
perhaps more frequent than the corresponding use of nunc. 
It was not noticed in Harper’s reprint of Liddell and Scott, 
but it has been introduced in the later revision of that work. 
In the sixth edition I find: Sometimes opposed to what 
might have been under other circumstances, as it is, as the 
case now stands,” Autenrieth, in Keep’s translation of his 
Homeric dictionary, gives under 5 Used with preterit 
tenses, where an unexpected result discloses a truth at vari- 
ance with one’s previous supposition, 57 de, nune autem, but 
now.” And Boyce, in his note on Iliad I., 417, gives in paren- 
thesis, as the case actually stands,“ in explanation of ** but 
now,” his translation of „/ 3¢. The only other, and the 
best, explanation of this usage, I find in the vocabulary of 
Good win’s Anabasis, which gives under vov: “poy 82, but as 
it is, in the actual state of the case, contrasting an actual with 
a supposed case,“ with reference to an example (V., I., 10): 
If we knew for certain that Chirisophus would return with 
transports enough, there would be no need of what I am about 
to say: vu d; but as it is, since this is uncertain,” ete, 
Rawlinson, in his Herodotus, is careful to translate in such 
cases 60 as to give the real force of the Greek; e g. (III., 155): 
Had I told it thee, thou wouldest not have suffered it; spy dé, 
as it is, I kept my own counsel.” Carey here, as regularly, 
translates “‘ but now” (sometimes, whereas.) I have ex- 
amined unmistakable instances of this use of »jy in annotated 
editions of Xenophon, Homer, Herodotus, Plato, sch ylus, 
and other authors, and with the two exceptions above noticed 
have found no explanation offered the pupil in vocabulary or 
in note, although other points less important to the apprehen- 
sion of the meaning were elucidated in full. 

It may be said that but now,” the current rendering, may 
be uttered with such emphasis and intonation as to give the 
proper expression to the thought, but now ;” but in fact I 


have invariably heard it uttered but now,“ the temporal ad- 
verb losing its strong demonstrative force, and becoming en- 


clitic. Iam sure that with my own pupils it is necessary to 
point out to them the peculiarity of the usage. 

I will add that in this use of nunc and vu the adverb stands 
at the beginning of the sentence, in poetry generally at the be- 
ginning of the line, and usually follows a supposition contrary 
to reality, or the expression of an unattainable wish. The 
frequency of its occurrence depends upon the character of 
the style. It can occur in argument or colloquy, but sel- 
dom in historical narration. It is therefore rare in Vergil, 
common in Lucretius and Cicero, and in authors like Herodo- 
tus oceurs chiefly in the speeches introduced into the narrative, 


but in them is quite frequent.* 
* For interesting examples see Cic. pro Lig. V., ad fin. ; Herod. I., 191, 
ad sin. 


* 


OHIO AT THE EXPOSITION. 


BY HON. JOHN HANCOCK, 


Commissioner from Ohio to the International Cotton Exposition, at 
New Orleans. 


A motto, conspicuously posted in the New Orleans Expo- 
sition, ls, Arkansas wants more people.” Doubtless this, 
too, has been the underlying feeling of most of the new states 
and the territories, particularly those of the Northwest, in set- 
ting up their several exhibits, and little has been left undone 
to present, in a striking way, their various advantages. How 
triumphant has been their success, no one need be told who 
has had an opportunity of viewing their marvelously rich and 
beautiful displays from the galleries of the Government Build- 
ing. Itis not too much to say, no such exhibition, or any- 
thing approaching it, has ever before been made of the re- 
sourcs of our country. Neither money nor talent has been 
spared by the states to individualize and make attractive their 
several exhibits. And exceedingly wise have those states been 
which have emphasized the work of their schools by making 
it a prime feature of their expositions, putting it before their 
mineral and vegetable products. They have judged, wisely, 
that the most desirable class of immigrants are not likely to 
come to a state not possessed of a good school system. That 
is sure to be the first question to claim the attention of thrifty 
and intelligent people seeking a place for a home. Without 
making invidious comparison, where so many states have done 
well, Iowa and Minnesota may be mentioned as having done 
themselves especial honor by the quality and completeness of 
their education exbibits. 

The older states have had no such motives pressing upon 
them to make a display as have had the newer ones. They 
except no considerable immigration, and neither care nor 
need to coquet with the outside world to entice people within 
their borders. Their ambition chiefly is to hold the honorable 
places they have already won; to show that they are still doing 
worthy work, and are desirable places in which to stay. 

Among these older states, Ohio claims an honorable stand- 
ing. She is at the center of the population of the Republic. 
She is not only in a favorable position to send forth influence, 
but to receive it; for whatever of thought that is new and 
potent may manifest itself in any part of our vast country 
readily flows back to quicken her. Some of the new states, as 
Iowa and Kansas, she looks on as her own children; and 
though these two, in a few decades, are likely to have out- 
grown their mother, she looks on their marvelous progress 
without any touch of jealousy. The presentation of her ma- 
terial resources at the Exposition, though not so striking as 
that of some others in special lines, covers a wide range of pro- 
ductions, and stands fairly in all. Ohio may be said truthfully 
to be a state that averages well. 

The difficulty of representing the work of a school system in 
material forms, no one realizes more thoroughly than teachers 
themselves. In fact, so impossible is it to make such an ex- 
hibition of this kind as shall do @omplete justice to thefstate, 
that it is not to be wondered at that school authorities should 
hesitate to make the attempt. But the Exposition at New 
Orleans seemed to present so favorable an opportunity for the 
North to lend ald from her greater experience in free-school 
education to the people of the South, that Ohio willingly 
entered upon her share of the task to show, so far as might be 
possible, the results of such an education. In the time left 
her, after this determination had been reached, it was not pos- 
sible to make such à presentation of these results, either in 
quantity or quality of work, as would at all satisfy those en- 
gaged in the undertaking. And it is to be especially regretted 
that the country schools, in which a large majority of our 
youth received their education, are unrepresented. The ex- 
hibit is, also, still further narrowed by the Jack of any work 
from the schools of the reformatory and benevolent institu- 
tions of the state,—institutions of which the people are justly 
proud, But after all deductions have been made, it is believed 
the exhibit will give a fair idea at least of the educational work 
of the state, 

In this Exhibit thirty cities and towns are in some way rep- 
resented ; in some few of them by photographs of their school 
buildings only. Eighteen school systems have sent in exami- 
nation papers by pupils, And though these do not attract 
most notice from visitors, it is through them that the standing 
of a system of schools can be more accurately tested than by 
any other means. By them an expert is not only made 
acquainted with the course of study pursued, but is enabled to 
determine as to the thoroughness of the instruction and the 
methods of teaching employed. Of course it requires more 
time and patience than the teacher, even, is generally willing 


10 give to arrive at fullness of knowledge on these points; but 
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Of these examination papers there are one hundred and 
thirty-three large volumes. Some of the papers were prepared 
especially for the Exhibit,while the others are the papers of 
the regular examinations, written without any expectation 
that they were to be shown tothe public. The little difference 
between the two classes of papers shows the careful habits of 
work into which the pupils of the schools have been trained. 
The forms of the an8wers to questions are proof of careful 
drill in the art of written expression; and in nothing has the 
progress in our schools been more marked than in this. In 
these volumes are papers in every branch taught in the schools, 
from the lowest primary grade to the graduating class of the 
high school. 

It is interesting to observe in the papers from the schools of 
Cincinnati,—in which city drawing has been systematically 
taught longer than in any other in the country,—how the art 
feeling has been developed in all grades of pupils, and among 
the teachers as well. The title-pages of many of the books are 
ornamented with the most charming designs by the latter, and 
scattered through the pages that follow are found many similar 
sketches by pupils. The book from the normal school might 
almost be considered an art work, so filled is it with illustrative 
drawings. It goes without saying that the inflaence on pupils, 
arising from this growth in art-feeling, must be of the most 
salutary character. 

Six cities and towns and one university have presented speci- 
mens of pupils’ work in drawing. In this important branch 
of instruction the Exhibit is very strong. The whole number 
of drawings shown is 2,634. Of these, 585 are displayed on 
wall space. The Columbus portion of the display, 389 in num- 
ber, was arranged in a most complete and logical way by Prof. 
W. S. Goodnough, superintendent of drawing in the city 
schools. An excellent exhibit from Springfield and of the 
night industrial drawing schools of Dayton are also on the 
walls. The drawings from Cincinnati, 2,049 in number, are 
shown in elght immense portfolios, in which every grade of the 
schools, from the first year in the primary to the last year in 
the high school, is represented,—and in all by high order of 
work. In drawing, then, both in respect to quantity and 
quality, Ohio may, I think, claim precedence over every other 
state public school exhibit in the Exposition, its exhibit being 
probably the largest and finest ever made in this country by a 
single state. 

These two, — examination papers and drawings, — are the 
essential things in an exhibit of school-work. Where instruc- 
tion in manual labor has been made a part of that work, then 
the results of this instruction should be added as a third thing. 
In manual-labor teaching Ohio has as yet done nothing beyond 
what is doing in the technical schools of her State University 
at Columbus. In those schools, work of a high order of excel- 
lence is produced, some of which, both in iron and wood, is on 
exhibition, 

In addition to the work of pupils enumerated in this article, 
there are on exhibition fifty-three photographs of school-build- 
ings, and thirty of college buildings, with thirty-four interior 
views of the latter. 

A special feature of the Ohio exhibit is the separate college 
exhibit set up by Prof. Tuttle of the State University. In this 
are presented, by the meant of printed charts, the history and 
present condition of each of sixteen colleges of the state. 


Accompanying these charts are the photographs of buildings 
and interiors just mentioned. In addition is given à large 
printed chart of general college statistics and three large charts 
in colors,—the first showing the relative standing of each 
county of the state as to the number of youth attending college; 
the second showing, by graphie representation, the relative 
numbers of youth attending college within and without the 
state, and the third showing, by the same means, the ratio of 
college attendance to population of college age. 


BETTER THOUGHTS, 
— Grant me ever to esteem the wise man as the alone wealthy 
man; and as for gold, may I possess as much of it as a man of 
moderate desires may know how to use wisely.—Socrates. 


— I do wish that all tired people did but know the infinite 
rest there is in fencing off the six days from the seventh,—in 
anchoring the business ships of our daily life as the Saturday 
draws to its close, leaving them to ride peacefally upon the 
ta 4 the ebb until Monday morning comes again.—Anna 

er. 


— An irreligious man, a speculative or practical atheist, is 
as & sovereign who voluntarily takes off hie crown and declares 
himself unworthy to reign.—Blackie. 


— The various notes that make the perfect song 

Have each a different length; some full and strong, 
And reaching up to an impassioned height, 
And others low and sweet, with not less might 

use the measure is filled out with silence; so 
With life’s events; God’s marked out doth grow 
From passage of triumph and of pain 
Into the rounded sweetness of the fiaished strain. 

— Gerald Massey. 


' — The martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to virtue, both 
u endurance and in number, so blinded are we by our passions 
that we suffer more to be damned than to be sayed.— Colton. 


* The world has been compared to a looking -glass, which 
gives back to every man the reflection of his own face. 
at it, and it will turn and look sourly at you; laugh at it, and 
With it, and it isa jolly, kind companion.—Anon. 


hoe He who would understand the real spirit of literature 
Should not select authors of any one period alone, but rather 
= to the fountain-head and trace the little rill as it courees 
slong down the ages, broadening and deepening into the great 
— jae which the men of the present are exploring. 


Frown | 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 
expressed in the editorial columns; or over his tiguasure. He cannot 
promise to return — MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


respondents should at brevity; the ure lumus impera- 
tively demands it. 


THE GREAT CONVENTION AT SARATOGA. 


Saratoga! What memories cluster about the name! Mem- 
ories of delicious coolness and fragrance, of peaceful holiday 
time, of summer days, sweet as the “faint, exquisite music of 
a dream“; of rest and recreation away from the big world’s 
cark and care“; the life giving tonic of fresh, sparkling waters 
in the morning visits to the springs; the long, dreamy after- 
noons in the shaded avenues; the green parks; the idle, saun- 
tering throng ; the dress and undress ; conventionality and 
simplicity ; and more than all, the do-as-you-please atmos- 
phere of dear, delightful Saratoga. At this beautiful spot our 
great convention is to meet in July next. The place is thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan; the people who gather there in the sum- 
mer go for pleasure, for fashion, for rest, for recreation, for 
health, for study, if you please,—for it is true, that the most 
popular school of languages in America holds its summer ses- 
sions at Saratoga. The social atmosphere is one of perfect 
freedom; we may wear silk or calico; live in a grand hotel or 
& pretty cottage, according to our pleasure or our purse, and 
with great enjoyment; for no place that I have ever seen 
gives so much for so little as Saratoga. 

I am glad that we are called there; glad that the teachers 
throughout the land are to meet at a point so beautiful, so 
healthful, and so accessible. A correspondent of the writer, 
—a cultured and lovely woman, whose home has always been 
at Saratoga,—says in a recent letter, I am glad to know that 
the National Educational Association is to meet at Saratoga, 
for it brings to us such charming and cultured people.“ 

We have the promise of reduced rates on all the great rail- 
road lines, and accommodations are to be furnished at prices 
so low that no progressive teacher in the land can afford to 
leave Saratoga and the great convention out of the program. 

Ciara Conway. 


— — 


THE AMERICAN PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The above-named society was organized at Madison, Wis., 
July 19, 1884. It is composed of persons occupying chairs of 
education in colleges and universities. The purposes of this 
society, as set forth in resolutions adopted, are,— 

1. To cultivate the science of pedagogics, and to develop 
courses of study in this science, of educational value to stu- 
dents generally, and to promote the introduction of such 
courses into our higher institutions of learning. 

2. To consolidate the interests of the chairs of education 
that have been or may be established in the colleges and uni- 
versities of this country. 

A meeting of the above society will be held at Saratoga, 
N. V, sometime during the coming session of the National 
Educational Association. Each member of the society is ex 
pected to prepare an account of what he has done and is do- 
ing in his special work, setting forth his general plans and 
purposes, describing his courses, and stating facts of attend 
ance, etc. W. H. PAxNR, Prest. 

S. N. FELLows, Sec. 

—— 


THE CHELSEA HIGH SCHOOL COURSE, 


Mr. Editor: — Two or three additional facts need to be 
known in order to make fully intelligible the history of. the 
adoption of our present course of study, which you saw fit to 
give in your issue of May 7. The original plan of President 
Eliot, as printed by order of our school committee, provided 
for instruction in commercial geography from September to 
January of the first (entering) year ; in physics from January 
to May of the same year and during September and October of 
the following year. It also required Greek, for the last two 
years of the course, of ail who wished to remain four years. 

These features of the original plan should be known, be- 
cause it was on those that two objections, implied in the com. 
ments that accompany the second course of study as printed 
by you, were based, The first objection was that the time 
given to physics was inadequate ; The second, that it was not 
expedient to demand Greek of all who took a four-years’ 


course, 
The original plan was thereupon amended by rejecting com- 


mercial geography, and giving the time thus saved (four 
months) to the farther study of physics. An option was also 
given between physiology, the last year, and advanced physics. 
A German option was at the same time offered for Greek for 
the last two years. : 

Thus changed, the plan was again printed, in the form 
in which you gave it, and adopted. 

We have about 200 pupils, not 500, as your types gave us in 
your issue of May 7. F. A. HILL. 

Chelsea, Mass., May 11, 1885. 


— — 


“TALL OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW.” 

A pig brought on the war of 1812. In Cranston, R. I., a pig 
broke into a gentleman’s garden, and brought on 2 suit for 
damages. James Burrill, opposed to declaring war, was a 
candidate for the United States Senate. One of Burrill’s 
friends was absent from the state legislature when the vote for 
senator was taken. He was attending the suit about the pig. 


A tie resulted. The casting vote of the speaker elected J. B. 
Howell. The vote in the Senate, declaring war, was carried 
by one vote. Howell voted for it. So, great events connect 
with little. And some men would make God's providence 


extend only to the great. Advance. 


— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
THE DROVER PROBLEM. 


In Tux Journal of April 9, I notice a query to which I 


venture a reply: 
„A drover purchased calves, lambs, and fowle,— 300 in all, 


—for $300, and gave for each calf 62,00, each lamb $7, and 
each fow! $34. How many did he purchase of each? Find 
siz answers. 


Solution.—Let x = the number of calves purchased. 
Let y = the number of lambs purchased. 
Let z = the number of fowls purchased. 
Then «+ y +2= 300 (1); the whole no. purchased. 
22+ % y+ 342 = 300 (2); the whole cost. 
16 z+ 16 y + 162 = 4800 (3); multiplying eq. 1 by 16, 
162+ Ty + 3 z = 2400 (4); multiplying eq. 2 by 8. 

9 y + 13 z = 2400 (5); eliminating z by subtraction 
and reducing equation 5, we find y = 271 — 13 z; and substi- 
tuting this general value in equation 5, we find z= 9 y — 3, 
and these values of / and 2 instituted in equation 1 give 
z=32-+-4w; w being any number that will give positive 
values. 

Putting - 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. ete. to 19 
Then 2 — 36 40 44 48 52 56 ete. to 112 
y= 258 245 232 219 206 193 ete. to 11 


z= 6 15 24 33 42 61 ete, to 177 
By eliminating in a different order, I find ‘ 
c= 36+ 40. 
y = 258 — 13 w. 
z= 6+ Ow. 


* Twenty answers which can be found by dividing 27 
‘ — y g 271 by 13, rejecting 


Davenport, Ia., May, 1885. 


J. A. HoLuxs. 


THE NOTE PROBLEM. 

Tue JOURNAL of April 30, page 279, has two solutions of 

a problem relating to annual payments, and I wish to offer 
another. 

Problem.—A owes B $1500 with interest at 6 per cent. He 


wishes to pay him principal and interest in five equal yearly 
installments. What will be the amount of each payment ? 


You will observe that I hav italicised the words principal 
and installments, for the reason that the gentleman who fa- 
vored you with the solutions published seems to have assumed 
that there were five principals, or separate notes, drawing 6 
per cent. per annum simple interest. My understanding of 
the problem is that there is but one note of $1500, and the 
equal installments are to be indorsed thereon. The amount 
remaining unpaid continues to draw interest at 6 per cent. per 
annum; an installment being a part payment of a note or 
obligation. 

Let p = principal ; r = rate per cent. ; n = the number of 


pr 


ira p = annual 


years, and the following formula 


payment. 

Rule. —Multiply the principal by the rate, and divide this 
produet by the compound interest of 81 for the glven time. To 
this quotient add the product of the principal by the rate. 
The result will be the annual payment required, 


90. 


09146 + 90. $356 09146 4+ = the annual payment. 
Davenport, Ia., May, 1885. J. A. HoLuxs. 


— 
WHERE IS HE? 


Is it true that Jere, Mahoney bas been heard from? A friend 
of mine says that Jere. has lately had a communication in the 
Colorado School Journal. His friends are anxious to get at 
the facts. Has he been resuscitated ? We remember that in 
the past he was a frequent contribater to your journal, and we 
hardly understood why he has deserted you in the — 

1104 G00. 


Answer.—We are unaware that our old friend has returned 
to this world, but if he has written a new article to the Colo- 
rado School Journal, it must be attributed to the bracing effect 
of the Colorado atmosphere. For a definite answer we are 
obliged to refer our correspondent to our friend, Aaron Gove, 
the editor of the new Colorado School Journal. 


THE FISH AS A CHRISTIAN EMBLEM. 

Why was the jish ever used as a Christian emblem ? 

Answer.—In the times of the ancients it was customary to 
use emblems much more than at the present. Cities had em- 
blems, as did also sects and religions. The Christian emblem 
of the fish was derived from the ancient motto, Jecovs Xguo- 
tog Ozov vic owt7y0,—Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour. 
Taking the initials of the words of this motto, as expressing 
the same with more brevity they found the word /XOTS, 
the Greek word for fish Hence the use of the embiem. It 


was used by the ancient Christians very much as the initials 
„J. H. S.“ are used by some sects of the present day to place 
uron tombs and sepulchres, and engrave upon charms and 
ornaments, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNEQUALED. 
Dr. R. Alexander, Fannettsb irgh, Pa., says: ‘‘1 think Hors- 


ford’s Acid Phosphate is not equaled in any other preparation 
of phosphorus.” 
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Boston, May 21, 1885. 


Ir should have been stated last week that the article 
by Prof. Chase of Lewiston, giving an account of the 
parochial school in that city, was prepared for Tun 
JOURNAL at our request. The action of the School 
Board had created such a wide-spread interest that Tux 
JOURNAL asked Prof. Chase, who was a member of the 
Board, to write a brief but clear statement of the facts 
in the case. This service has been performed in a very 
satisfactory manner. 


Lone NEGLECTED Alaska has at last obtained recog- 
nition in respect to education, in the appointment of 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson as United States General Agent 
of Education in that territory. The needs of such an 
agent are very pressing, the opportunities for his ser- 
vices are opening on all hands, and the selection of 
Dr. Jackson, so long identified with the best interests 
of the people m the far Northwest, is the wisest possi- 
ble. TRR JouRNAL rejoices in the approach of a better 
day for the people of Alaska, through the elevating in- 
fluence of the school, the church, and the Christian 
home, 


“He laughs best who laughs last.” This is an old 
adage which has much force of meaning in it. Many 
begin well, but few end with entire satisfaction to them- 
selves or others. Therefore, as we approach the closing 
weeks of the school year, it is incumbent upon every 
teacher to strive for that sweetness of disposition, that 
freedom from crisp, short, biting sarcasm, and that nerv- 
ous impatience which so often interfere with the best 
success of the school. Do not crowd the pupils, already 
wearied with school-work, too severely in this warm 
weather. Strive to make the closing weeks the best 
weeks of the whole year. Above all, be sure and retain 
the cordial regard and the warm affection of the pupils. 


Berore this page meets the eye of the reader the 
revised version of the Old Testament will probably have 
been circulated and read by thousands of interested 
persons in the two great English-speaking countries. 
It marks an era in the history of English literature, no 
less than in religion. No book has had such an influ- 
ence to preserve the unity and the purity of our mother- 
tongue, during the nearly three centuries which have 
passed since} the first publication of the English Bible, 
known,as King*James’s version. 

The thorough revision of this entire work, both New 
Testament and Old, in the light of the scholarship of 
to-day, its successful completion, and its publication 
after sojmanyfyears of painstaking, careful and consci- 
entious study, discrimination and good judgment, surely 


is a work beyond precedent and without parallel. No 
book ever printed has had such a vast amount of study 
placed upon it, or so much critical scholarship so care- 
fully and religiously devoted to its perfection as this 
English Bible, It is an honor to the scholarship of the 
times, and will be of paramount interest to every in- 
structor of youth. 


Onx error into which some of our theorists are fall- 
ing is the notion that everything possible in the de- 
velopment of the mature mind can be undertaken in 
the earliest years, Many of the most important tend- 
encies of human nature are of later development, and 
are only blighted or stung to premature activity by 
an attempt at the all-sided training of infancy. One 


‘lof the most difficult and delicate offices of the 


teacher and the mother is to know just when the child 
emerges into a new realm of his opening experience, 
and to meet it at the threshold with wise and not too 
helpful advice and direction. There is constant danger 
that the teacher will fall into this most dangerous of all 
delusions,—that she is the centre of the child’s uni- 
verse, and his whole life must be adjusted to her plans 
of operation. The simple truth is that the teacher in 
any school is only one of a group of instructors in that 
art of living which we call education. The family, the 
church, the occupation in life, society, citizenship, are 
the other factors; and all this work is encompassed by 
that mystery we call the material and spiritual universe, 
moving under the direction of infinite wisdom, beauty, 
and love. The wise teacher sees most clearly what 
order of faculties lie within the scope of school work, 
and at what angle he is brought in contact with the most 
marvelous of all creatures, the little child. 


One of the commissioners of the Board of Education 
of the city of New York lets out the startling fact that 
there are now twenty-five thousand children in that 
city for whom there are no school accommodations; that 
the mayor is opposed to going to the Legislature for 
the power to raise money; and that from 1877 to 1882 
the Board of Education did not receive enough money 
to care for more than one-quarter of the natural in- 
crease of the city school-population. What with sec- 
tarian bigotry, political deviltry, and high-toned in- 
difference, there is good reason to believe that the 
standing army of barbarism in our metropolis is to be 
constantly re-enforced from the ranks of youthful ig- 
norance ; so that there shall always be a mighty host 
awaiting the leadership of any demagogue. No city 
has within itself more hopeful tendencies than New 
York, and the boast of her magnificence is heard 
throughout the earth, But, meanwhile, under the very 
centre of her glory is being packed a deposit of human 
dynamite whose explosion may wake up her most con- 
ceited magnate to a sense of the wrath to come. What 
is true of New York is measurably true of many of our 
great cities, and the way to meet and dispose of this 
threatening peril is a matter demanding the best 
thought of the time. 


THE NEWTON (MASS.) HIGH SCHOOL. 


It is a matter of surprise that so intelligent a city as 
Newton should seriously consider the question of de- 
stroying its now excellent, — indeed, superior, — high 
school. Newton is a suburb of Boston, to which, from 
the beauties and natural advantages of its situation, 
have been attracted a most select and estimable, intel- 
ligent and capable class of families, who, there, upon 
those charming hill-tops and sloping sides, have found, 
—or founded,—their homes. 

The city has built up an excellent system of public 
schools, which from tbe superiority of both teachers and 
pupils, has, perhaps, become second to no system of 
schools in the country. These schools have as their 
capstone, or keystone to the arch, a high school which 
has come to be widely known, as one of the best, most 
successful and wisely-conducted schools in Massachu- 
setts. Its master, Edward H. Cutler, A.M., for many 


department of the Providence (R. I.) High School, is 
an accurate and accomplished teacher of classics. Ge- 


nial and gentlemanly, scholarly and faithful, with broad 


years the honored and successful head of the Classical 


views and extensive experience, he has, in connection 
with the wise labors of his predecessors, and faithful 
efforts of his assistants, made this school a great power 
and secured for it a good name. , 

Now, the building in which this school is kept is ill- 
adapted to the important purposes of a school of such 
bigh character. Besides, it is in size and accommoda- 
tions inadequate for the purpose. To outsiders, there- 
fore, and judging upon general principles, it would 
seem quite apparent that the proper thing for the good 
people of Newton to do (without, in the least, wishing 
to intrude our opinions or special views upon them), we 
are free to say, is to put their hands in their pockets 
and take out money enough to build a proper and suit- 
able high-school building. 

But, instead of looking this duty squarely in the face, 
and doing what sooner or later must be done, they ap- 
pear to be temporizing, and looking about for some ex- 
pedient by which they may be able to stave off perma- 
nently or, at least, to delay this necessary expenditure 
of money. 

Hence some citizens have proposed the most fool- 
ish device imaginable; viz., to divide the high-school 
pupils into two sections, and bring one-half of them to 
school in the morning and the other half of them in the 
afternoon. We have discussed the unwisdom of this 
project ina previous issue, No more unwise or de 
fenceless proposition could possibly be proposed. 

Political, social, and moral improvements, in order to 
be substantial and sure, are generally slow. The best 
way to improve the quality or increase the quantity of 
the fruit of a tree is not to pull it up by the roots, es- 
pecially if it is a good tree, bearing good fruit and a 
large quantity, and is in a vigorous condition of growth 
already. It may be wise to dig about it, fertilize the 
soil, prune it, or even graft it. But such a tree is 
scarcely improved by digging it up to examine its roots. 
We cannot believe the good people of Newton will stul- 
tify themselves by adopting any such foolish plan as 
has been proposed. 


TWELVE LITTLE GIRLS. 


One of the prettiest sights we have come across this 
many a day was a kitchen-garden in a Southern city, 
where twelve little girls, from the poorest stratum of the 
poor white people, were being instructed at once in 
primary schoolwork and miniature housekeeping. 
Their mistress was a young women who, called South- 
ward every winter by the health of her parents,—herself 
not over strong, — was able to resist the temptation of 
such a life to the self-petting which is the misery of 
female invalidism, and was always looking about for 
some good work to do. At great risk to her own health, 
she pushed an acquaintance in a community of the 
“sand hillers ” that hang about the pine woods in the 
suburbs of many of the Southern towns, — a deplorable 
crowd, that can best be described up North as tramps 
too lazy to tramp. By almost superhuman persuasion, 
she was able to bring a score of these children into the 
town ; feed, clothe, and sometimes lodge them, and keep 
them at work with some regularity in her school, which 
was a combination of several things that the experts in- 
sist must be taken unmixed or not taken at all. With 
the aid of some young ladies of the place, she succeeded 
in making a foundation of twelve little apostles to go 
forth and bear the glad tidings of household redemption 
to the dismal homes whence they came. 

Of course, twelve little girls in a kitchen-garden, led 
out from a population of many thousands of these “ low- 
down ” white folk, make no great show in the educa- 
tional reports. But here, and at many other points, 
the fact is demonstrated that there is no class of chil- 
dren so abandoned and hopeless that out of them a 
phalanx cannot be formed that shall go forth to conquer 
and redeem the broad domain of ignorance, shiftless- 
ness, and sin. And it seems to us, now is the time to 
establish, especially in these Southern towns, industrial 
schools on à basis apart from church propagandism, 
adapted to meet the pressing need of both races of the 
people. Ifa woman like Miss Boyd in Columbia, 8. C., 
could be endowed (why will we insist on the endow- 
ment of bricks and mortar, and leave the grandest men 
and women te struggle on alone 7 a large building 
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could be suitably furnished for a school of housekeeping 
and other branches of woman’s work, and opportunities 
offered, on special days and hours, for girls of every 
class to come and be taught the score of things our 
American girls should know; in such a home, girls of 
all classes could receive instruction adapted to their 
wants, numbers of school girls could supplement their 
knowledge with training of the hand, and all the em- 
barrassments which come from the attempt to change 
our public-school system be avoided, The same work 
could be done for boys; indeed, it is equally needed for 
white and colored children in every centre of southern 
life. And the people of this section could easily be 
persuaded to co-operate in this useful work, which would 
form another bond of the union for which we all hope 


and pray. 


ticularly in the present age, which was one of great in- 
telligence and one requiring great practical knowledge. 

This occasion was a memorable one, not only for the 
honor conferred upon the distinguished American edu- 
cator, but especially for the sentiments expressed by the 
eminent English gentlemen in regard to our American 
education. It is, also, noticeable that manual training 
is quoted as giving not knowledge, but power. Profeb- 
sor Woodward, in his address, said: 

The great object of education is not knowledge, but power. 
In the search for power, and in our efforts to acquire that grasp 
of the conditions and that mastery of all the forces that we 
most use, we must have knowledge; and therefore knowledge 
was one of the essential instruments in the hands of those who 
wielded power. The great object, however, was power.“ 

It will not be overlooked, also, that our English friend, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, guaged manual-training schools by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. That insti- 
tution was evidently well known in Great Britain. 


PROF. WOODWARD AT MANCHESTER, ENG. 


A large company assembled on the evening of the first 
of May in the Manchester Technical School, upon the 
invitation of the council of the institution, to hear an 
address from Mr. C. M. Woodward, principal of the 
Manual Training School, and professor of engineering in 
the Washington University, St. Louis, on “ Manual 
Training as a Part of a System of National Education.” 
The meeting was held in the art school; Mr. Oliver Hey- 
ward, the president, presiding. The chairman said he 
had to express regret that Sir Henry Roscoe was unable 
to be present. In a letter also apologizing for non- 
attendance, Sir Henry Roscoe wrote: 

I am particularly sorry that an engagement of a kind which 
I cannot postpone prevents me from being present at your 
soireé this evening, and of hearing Professor Wood ward's 
address on manual training,—a subject, in my opinion, of the 
greatest importance, and in the introduction of which, into 
schools, I take much interest. You are aware that one of the 
recommendations of the commissioner is the establishment of 
workshop exercises in elementary schools, and that this has 
already been carried out successfully in Manchester, although 
only, so far, in an experimental way. In the Sheffield Central 
School this system has been still farther developed with remark- 
ably good results. It will be of the greatest service to us to 
hear from Dr. Woodward the particulars of his experience in 
the states. If this system resembles that established at the 
Boston Institute of Technology, it must be doing excellent work 
at St. Louis, The Boston school is one of the most complete 
I have seen anywhere.“ 

The chairman said there were present representatives 
of almost all the educational institutions of the city, all 
manifesting a marked, growing, and important interest 
in that which affected the well-being of the members of 
their associations, not only from the point of view of 
their work, but from the point of view of their intellect- 
ual and intelligent growth. They were assembled to 
hear an account of the work done by Professor Wood- 
ward in St. Louis, and it was a great pleasure to the 
council to know that the work carried on in their own 
school had the advantage of being witnessed by so large 
a number of people, who, they felt confident, would ex- 
perience a growing interest in it. He thought it was 
impossible to have gone through those rooms and not 
to feel that the outcome of their work,—carried on in a 
place not adapted for it,—was exceedingly gratifying, 
and gave promise of greater and much more important 
results in the future, 

Professor Woodward then delivered an eloquent ad- 
drese, an abstract of which we hope to present to our 
readers hereafter. 

Mr. W. Mather, who also addressed the meeting, bore 
testimony, from personal observation, to the great work 
being carried on in St. Louis by Dr. Woodward. He 
had the opportunity while there of putting questions, 
and he was surprised to find the amount of intelligence 
instilled into the minds of the boys by the combination 
of the class-room with the workshop. What we chiefly 
wanted in all our workshops, mercantile offices, and pro- 
fessions, was not so much a certain number of youths 
who came with information and knowledge stored in 
the memory in the same way as jewels might be put 
into a chest, but that faculty which would enable them 
to excel in their daily routine work, and to acquire such 
au amount of intelligence, reflection, and ‘perception 
that they would know what was the best thing to do at 
any given moment, and how to get, by the shortest cut, 
to a desired end. The education which would produce 
duch results was what was required in our schools, par- 


DRIFT. 


— As the season of institutes and school conventions is ap- 
proaching, it may be well for our workers with the teachers to 
reflect on the chronic weakness of such agencies,—the persist- 
ent lack of adaptation, in lesson and lecture, to the want of the 
average teacher. A great deal of our institute work is so com- 
plete and elaborate that it slips through the hands of the young 
people on the benches like a ball, and the weeks pass with 
nothing presented by a handle that any common creature can 
grasp. Meanwhile institute and convention lectures and papers 
have a fearful tendency to become a learned palaver or a pro- 
found discussion between the half-dozen great educators”’ 
in attendance, while the“ common herd” are drifting about 
the streets or practicing patience in crowded assemblies. No 
man or woman is fit for work of this kind who cannot realize 
the condition, needs, and general outlook of the mass of com- 
mon teachers, and, at whatever sacrifice of personal pride or 
ambition, work with that childlike spirit which can alone 
redeem us from our present discouragements in the school- 
room. 

— Our associate editor recently spent several days in Charles - 
ton, S. C., in special work with the colored people of that city, 
addressing two great congregations in the Centenary Church 
and visiting the Avery Mission and the Morris-street and Shaw 
public schools. He found a condition of decided hopefulness 
among these people, and much in their educational life of 
which the city may well be proud. It has always been the 
boast of Charleston that she could show a large body of supe- 
rior people of this race. Indeed, before 1860, there was an 
upper class of free colored people well known for their 
character, intelligence, and property. The public authorities 
are showing great energy and wisdom in keeping up this high 
reputation among this portion of its citizens, who, in return, 
must become an influential factor in the uplifting of their 
people throughout the state and the whole region of the south- 
ern country. 


— The Rev. Dr. Toomer Porter, well known in the North 
as the president of an excellent school for boys in Charleston, 
8. C., and greatly beloved at home as the rector of a white and 
colored Episcopal Church, has lately come before the public in 
an earnest protest against the growing craze for children’s 
public entertainments, and especially the rage for the extreme 
styles in dress and round dances which have prevailed at the 
great centers of fashion during the past season. His demon- 
stration has drawn the fire of the apologists for the customs 
he attacks, and things are getting lively on the amusement 
question in that part of Dixie. While the dance and the 
drama, within the limitations of refined taste and pure morals, 
may not down at apybody’s command, we yet hail every iuflu - 
ential voice raised in rebuke of that wild rush of Young Amer - 
ica for loud and expensive entertainment, and the disgusting 
indecency of dress and freedom of manners that threaten to 
bring in social pandemonium even within the realms of re- 
spectable society. Multitudes of well-meaning people, in all 
parts of the country, are permitting their children to exhaust 
their vitality and demoralize their character by a sort of insan- 
ity for fun“ anda fierce craving after high-spiced amuse- 
ment. Nothing more certainly make wreck of all the finer 
qualities of youth than this reckless and barbaric type of 
merry-making; and every decent family, every pastor, and es- 
pecially every teacher, should set the face against such fash- 
ions at all hazards. 


— One of the drawbacks to the progress of education is the 
absurd and untruthful claim of originality, so often preferred 
in behalf of certain leading apostles; the exclusive claims made 
for really eminent persons by a class of their admirers. There 
are still people who talk of the Quincy System” as a new 
revelation, and the kindergarten and other forms of natural 
instruction as a treasure let down from heaven in a crystal 
casket, to be guarded and dispensed only by special experts 
foreordained as its prophets. Now this is not only silly, but 
false aud deeply mischievous to educational progress. Every 
great teacher has succeeded by getting, to some extent, on the 
track of God’s natural, divine way of teaching and training 
children and youth. Every child, well brought up in the past, 


has been the recipient of such a method from his mother or 
some providential friend. We have more good instruction 
and discipline now than formerly, because the world is older 
and a few people of genius and a grest many, in a half con- 
scious way, have expounded and illustrated God’s mode of de- 
veloping a child. Nothing can be so offensive to our foremost 
educators as the hysterical adulation and senseless claims in 
their behalf, from the weaker brothers and sisters that follow 
in their train. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


RAILROAD RATES FROM NEWPORT TO SARATOGA 
AND RETURN. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS, 

Newport to Saratoga via So. Framingham or Boston,{$5.30. 
Same as above returning to Newport, $8.50. 

Newport to Saratoga via New York, $5 30. 
Same as above returning to Newport, $10 60. 

Particulars as to routes in Bulletin National Educational 

Association to be ready very soon. 


EXCURSIONS AND RATES. 


No, 1, Saratoga to Caldwell, Caldwell to Baldwin via steamer, 
Baldwin to Fort Ticonderoga, to Saratoga via D. & H. 
C. Co.; tickets good for one day, at rate of $3.50, 

No. 2, Same as No. 1; tickets good for two days; $4 00. 

No. 3. Same as Nos. 1 and 2; tickets good until used; $6.25. 

No. 4. Saratoga to Caldwell via D. & H. C. Co., via steamer 
making the round-trip of the lake, to Baldwin and re- 
turn; Caldwell to Saratoga via D. H. &. C. Co.; tickets 
good for one day; $3 50. 

No. 5. Same as No. 4; tickets good for two — ＋ $4.00. 

No, 6. Same as Nos. 4 and 5; tickets until used; $6.25. 

No. 7. Saratoga to Baldwin via D. & H. C. Co. to Caldwell via 
steamer, Caldwell to Saratoga via D. & H. C. Co.; tick- 
ets good for one day; $3 50. 

No. 8. Same as No. 7; tickets good for two days; $4 00. 

No. 9. Same as Nos. 7 and 8; tickets good until used; $6.25, 


TO AUSABLE CHASM, 


No, * To 2 Chasm and return; tickets good for three 
ays; $5.50. 
Same ticket good until used; $8.50. 
Saratoga to Ticonderoga D. &. H. C. Co., via steamer 
on Lake Champlain to Port Kent via stage to Lake 
View House to Ausable Chasm. These tickets are good 
in either direction, all rail, or by Champlain steamer or 


rail. 
No. 11. Tickets good for thfee days: $7.00. 
Same ticket good until ; $10.50, 
Same as No. 10, except that the ticket gives an addi- 
ef privilege of a trip through Lake George going 
0 


TO MONTREAL. 


No, 12. To Montreal and return; 610.00. 
Same ticket good until Oct. 31, $13. 
Tickets all rail, optional for Lake Champlain steamer, 
in either or both directions. Good for ten days. 

No. 18. To Montreal and return; $11.50. 
Same ticket good until October; $15 00. 
Ticket same as No. 12, with additional privilege of trip 
through Lake George. Good for ten days. 


TO QUEBEC. 


No, 14. To Quebec and return; $14.00, 
Same ticket good until October; $17.00. 
Same as No. 12, to Montreal and return. From Mon- 
treal to Quebec and return by St. Lawrence steamer. 
Good ten days. 
No. 15. To Quebec and return; $15.00. 
Same ticket good until October; $19.00. 
Same as No, 14, except trip from Montreal to Quebec 
and return, all rail. Good ten days. All excursion 
tickets to Montreal or Quebec are good to stop off at 
Port Kent and allow a visit to Ausable Chasm. 
No. 16. To Howes Cave and return ; tickets good for one 
day; $2.75. 
Tickets good for three days ; $3.50. 
Tickets good until used: $4.50. 
No. a, To ricy Springs and return; tickets good for two 
ays; 1 
Tickets good for five days; $4.00. 
Tickets good until used; 25.50. 
No. 18. To Cooperstown and return; tickets good for three 
days; $4.50. 
Tickets good for five days; $5.00. 
Tickets good until used; $8.25, 
No. 19. To West Rutland and return, for those desiring to 
visit the marble quarries; tickets good three days; $3.45. 
We shall also have excursion-tickets on sale to White-Mount- 
ain points at very low rates, particulars of which will be given 
when we can hear from the lines in interest. 


ILLINoISs TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE.—At a meeting of 
the Directors, held in Bloomington, May 8, 1885, the following 


courses of reading were agreed upon: 

Elementary Cowrse of Two Years. First Year.—Text-books required: 
1. Pedagogy Hewett's P ; 2. School Law — Illinois School Law; 
3. Physiology—any standard school text-book; 4. History—Barnes’s Gen- 
eral History, to 313. Recommended reading: Nordhoff’s Politics 
for Young Americans; Gow’s Morals and Manners. 

Year.—Text-books required: 1. Pedagogy—Fitch’s, or Payne’s 

Lectures on Teaching (one will be selected soon); 2. Mental Science— 

Seelye’s Hickok’s; 3. History—Barnes’s General History, from page 313, 

through; 4. Literatare—Julius Caesar, Lady of the Lake, and Evangeline. 

Recommended reading: Parker’s Talks on g; Swett’s Methods of 
Teaching. 

Advanced Course of Three Years. 


First Year.—Text-books required: 1. 
—Browning’s Educational Theories; 2. Mental Science—Seelye’ 


Ped yo's 

Hickok’s; 3. General History—Barnes’s Complete. Recommended read- 
: Rosseau’s Emile, and Laurie’s Comenius. 

yo —Tate’s Philosophy of Education; 


— 1. Ped 
Science—Seelye’s Hickok’s; 3. Literature Snow Bound, or 
The Ancient Mariner, er of Chillon. Gray's Elegy, Cotter’s Satar 
day Night, Deserted Village, Old Oaken Bucket. Recommended reading: 
Some work on a period of the United States History, yet to be selected. 
Third Year.—The Directors have not yet decided on a course for this 
year, but think Landon’s Schoo) Management, Quick’s Educational Re- 
formers, Sully’s Psychology, and Oiarke’s Self-Culture, excellent books 


for reading. They ask for suggestions concerning the work to be assigned 
for this year. 


2. Moral 


Address all inquiries to K. A. Gasiman, manager, Decatur, Ill, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— A. Knoflach, New York City, has ready No. 6 of his series of GERMAN 
SIMPLIFIED, which also contains key to No. 5. 

— Mr. W. D. Howells is engaged upon a new serial story for THE CENTURY 
magazine, to follow “ The Rise of Silas Lapham,” which will be finished in 
the August number. 

— T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, will issue In a few days SNOB 
Papers; by Adair Welcker, Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction, Sacramento, 
Cal.; price $1.25. 

— Wild & Stevens, 8 and 12 Hawley Place, Boston, Mass., have issued a 
second edition of THE ROLLER GUIDE, a treatise on rollers and compositions; 
by C. P. Stevens. 

— THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BROWN is a beautiful juvenile book, writ- 
ten by himself, and edited by W. L. Alden; appropriately illustrately; and 
published by Harper & Brothers, New York City. 


Wispom or Ek. BULWER-LyTTON; compiled by C. L. Bonney. A very neat, 
large 12mo volume, long primer type, fine cloth, gilt tops, uniform with the 
new Library Edition of Bulwer’s works; price 60 cents. Miss Bonney seems 
to have fathomed the real genius of Bulwer. She gives a collection of loose 
gems, the only bond of connection between them being that all those chosen 
from any one work are placed together,—in one box, as it were. The value 
of her compilation is not a little enhanced by the brief analysis which she 
prefixes to each separate volume, introducing sufficiently the leading char- 
acters. Within the compass of a moderate volume she has presented enough 
of the Wit and Wisdom” of Bulwer to fairly show us the man at his very 
best. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have the publication of a 
series of books, to be known as “ The Riverside Aldiné Series.” The books 
printed by Aldus Manutius, at the close of the fifteen and beginning of the 
sixteenth century, have ever since been regarded as models of elegance as 
regards the form of type and proportion of page. The first six numbers of 
the series will be as follows: 1. MARJORIE DAW, AND OTHER STORIES, by 
Th Bailey Aldrich; 2. My SUMMER IN A GARDEN, by Charles Dudley 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, have published a neat vol en- 
titled THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK FOREST; by Grace Denio Litchfield, au- 
thor of Only an Incident ; Illustrated; price 75 cents. The story is well told, 
in a graceful, literary style, and has many passages of charming description. 


— Charles Scribner’s{Sons, New York City, have published ASSYRICLOGY, 
Irs USE AND ABUSE IN OLD TESTAMENT STUDY; by Francis Brown, pro- 
fessor of Biblical Philology in the Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City; price $1.00. It is a book biblical scholars will heartily welcome. 


— Lord Wolseley, who plays an unusually important part in English military 
affairs at the present time, forms the subject of “ A Character Sketch,” by 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, which appears in the May number of THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. It will be illustrated by a portrait from a photo- 
graph, engraved by O. Lacour. 

— Lane Brothers, Norton, Mass., have published a SCHOOL SUPPLY RECORD 
Book, for the use of superintendent, or agent, and teachers in keeping ac- 

count of text-books and other articles supplied for the public schools. This 
almost indispensable Record Book has been approved by the secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

— While the question has been gravely discussed in certain quarters whether 
or not our teachers of Latin are able to read it, LATINE, under the editorship 
of Prof. Edgar S. Shumway, of Rutgers, has contained from month to month 
a choice selection of original essays, dialogues, letters, poems, etc., in Latin. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, have issued Vol. I.. No. 3, of papers 
of the American Historical Association. It contains the history and manage- 
ment of Land Grants for Education in the Northwest Territory,—Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin; by George W. Knight; price $1.00. 
These papers are of great value, and prove that the society is doing valuable 
service. 

— The Meisterschaft Company, Boston, Mass., have now ready a short and 
practical method of acquiring fluency in the Italian language; by Dr. Richard 
S. Rosenthal; in 15 parts. The same company have Spanish, French, and 
German in the same form. The course of study for each language, German, 
French, Spanish, or Italian, makes 15 pamphlets, of three lessons each; price 
in parts, each 25 cents; full subscription in 15 parts, $5.00. 

— The New England Publishing Co., 16 Hawley street, Boston, have issued 
for The Teachers’ Handy Library Series a new edition of the LECTURES 
ON THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, with other lectures and essays by the late 
Joseph Payne, the first professor of the Sience and Art of Education in the 
College of Preceptorsin London. Price incloth,75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 
A book no educator or practical teacher can afford to be without. 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, of New York, will publish, early in May,a 
book by Dr. Schaff. under the title THE OLDEST CHURCH MANUAL, called 
„Teaching of the Apostles,” with illustrations and fac-similes of the Jerusa- 
lem MS., and cognate documents, with full discussion of the subject. This 
will be the latest and fullest work on this remarkable book recentiy discov- 
ered by Bryennios, the metropolitan of Nicomedia. 

—D. Appleton & Co., New York City, have ready THREE MONTHS OF 
PREPARATION FOR READING XENOPHON; by James Morris Whiton, Ph.D., 
and Mary Bartlett Whiton, A.B., instructor in Greek in Packer Collegiate In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. V. Its admirable lessons teach the inflections of the 
language, and will greatly facilitate in learning Greek mainly in order to 
read the New Test t. The | are preparatory for expeditious and 
thorough work. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston and New York, have just added to their 
Classics for Children” the TALES OF SHAKESPEARE, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb; edited for use in schools; price 40 cents. The necessary verbal alter- 
ations and eliminations in Lamb’s Tales of Shakespeare have been judiciously 
done by the editor, and in their present form will be found admirably adapted 
for school use. As this series grows, its utility becomes more and more ap- 
parent, and should be universally adopted for the use of children in the 
American public schools. > 

— How TO DRAIN A HovsE is a timely book, full of practical information 
for all house-holders; by George E. Waring, Jr. M. Inst. C. E., Consulting 
Engineer for Sanitary Drainage, Newport, R. I.; published by Henry Holt & 
Co., New York City; price $1.25. With the approach of warm weather there 
is no sanitary precaution more essential to sound health than that of secur- 
ing perfect drainage for the house. Imperfect drainage is a menace to 
health. Mr. Waring,in his admirable book, shows how to effect good drain- 
age, and how to supervise all of the essential conditions of healthfulness in 
the home. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have published PHILOSOPHIL#® QUASTOR, OR 
Days ix CONCORD; by Mrs. Julia Anagnos. This book contains a sketch of 
two of the seasons of the Philosophical School of Concord, Mass. She takes 
as a sort of half heroine the shadowy figure of a young girl, who is repre- 
sented as a silent spectator of the grand dramas of modern thought, and de- 
scribes the scenes at the Hillside Chapel and its peculiar assemblages. A 
good picture of the famous chapel furnishes the frontispiece. It will delight 
not only those who have been accustomed to attend the School of Philoso- 
phy, but all who have been interested in the meetings at Concord for the past 
five years. 

— THE STUDENTS’ MANUAL, by John Todd, D.D., published by Baker & 
Taylor, price $1.50, is a work designed by specific directions to aid in forming 
and strengthening the intellectual and moral character and habits of stu- 
dents. Dr. Todd, out of his vast and varied experience, has furnished the 
answers to thousands of questions which arise in relation to the young stu- 
dent’s course of studies, time of labor and exercise, his health, diet, disci- 
pline of mind, etc. Detached hints on all these subjects may be found scat- 
tered through a library, but they have never been placed within a student’s 
reach, nor reduced to a form to make them useful. The work before us, by 
Dr. Todd is, in this point of view, invaluable. 


— A book of more than ordinary interest is announced for publication early 
in May, by Messrs. Cassell & Co., New York City. It is the LIE AND REu- 
INISCENCES OF GUSTAVE DORE, compiled from material supplied by his 
family and friends and from personal recollection, by Mme. Blanche Roose- 
velt. The story of the distinguished artist’s life covers over 500 pages, with 
several hundred illustrations, many of them never before published. Mau- 
rice Thompson, the well-known poet and writer, and one of the best author- 
itses on archery in this country, has accepted the position of state zoologist 
in Indiana. Mr. Thompson has a novel, AT Love's EXTREMES, now in the 
press of this firm. 

— John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, have published DILLARD’s EXER- 
CISES IN ARITHMETIC, progressively arranged for purposes of review and 
examination in public and private schools; by James H. Dillard, M.A., asso- 
ciate principal of the Norfolk Academy, formerly assistant professor of 
Mathematics in Washington and Lee University, etc.; price 50 cents. These 
exercises are intended for pupils who have comploted some text-book of 
arithmetic, but they are so arranged that certain parts may be used earlier. 
Many of the examples are original. The answers to these exercises are issued 
in small pamphlet form, and may be had by teachers upon application to 
publishers. 


— John B. Alden has ready a book of unusual attractions, —THE WIT Ax p 


Warner; 3. FIRESIDE TRAVELS, by James Russell Lowell; 4. THE LUCK OF 
ROARING CAMP, AND OTHER STORIES, by Bret Harte; 5. VENETIAN LIFE 
(in two volumes), by William Dean Howells; 6. WAKE Ronix, by John Bur- 
roughs. Other volumes will be announced later. 


— Cassell & Co., New York City, announce several new and interesting 
books. The second volume of Cassell’s POPULAR GARDENING comes appro- 
priately with the opening of the flowers, It is edited by D. T. Fish, and writ- 
ten by an able corps of specialists. Messrs. Cassell & Co. have made arrange- 
ments to publish THE READER'S HAND-BOOK and THE DICTIONARY OF 
MIRACLES uniformly with the Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. They will be 
bound in cloth, with leather backs, and sold separately or together in a box. 
They also publish the ConcISECYCLOPEDIA. This is a volume of 1340 large 
octavo pages, into which is squeezed, with intelligent compression, the juice 
of innumerable volumes. Nearly twelve thousand articles are treated of,— 
mythological, historical, biographical, geographical, topographical, scientific, 
and technical subjects. 

— Sheldon & Co., New York City, have just issued a new chapter on“ Elec- 
tricity,” which will appear in the new and revised edition of Avery's ELE- 
MENTS OF NATURAL PPILOSOPHY. This work has had a great success, and 
the author has now thoroughly revised it and added the chaper on “ Modern 
Electricity and Magnetism, Theoretically and Practically Considered.” The 
rapid and remarkable developments in electrical science within the last few 
years made it necessary to rewrite this portion of this popular work. It now 
contains all that is essential to be taught of ocean and multiplex telegraphy, 
telephony, electric railways, electric motors, electro-plating dynamos, time 
telegraph systems, and the other countless applications of electricity that 
have come in such rapid succession. This knowledge is essential to all who 
take an active part in the affairs of every-day life. 


— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have ready a most timely little book by 
George Makepeace Towle, entitled ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA; price 
50 cents. Mr. Towle, in his happy and concise style of writing, presents and 
groups the facts relating to the Russian and English conquests in Asia, and 
the conditions of their antagonistic policies on that continent, so as to give 
the reader succinctly, and without the necessity of hunting up and consult- 
ing many works, a clear idea of the reasons why the two great European em- 
pires are in collision in the East, and to afford the reader the materials for 
forming a judgment on the events resulting from that collision as they pro- 
ceed. The subject is certainly one of more than incidental or passing inter- 
est. Itis well-nigh certain to reappear again and again, until the issue is de- 
eided by the final arbitrament of arms. There is an “ irrepressible conflict” 
between England and Russia for commercial and military supremacy in Cen- 
tral and Western Asia, and all the world looks to see it go on until one of 
these powers decisively triumphs over the other. 


— Baker & Taylor, New York City, have just ready the semi-centennial 
edition of INDEX RERUM, OR INDEX OF SUBJECTS, intended as a manual to 
aid the student and professiohal man in preparing himself for usefulness; 
with an introduction illustrating its utility and method of use, by John Todd, 
D.D.; revised and improved by James M. Hubbard; price $2.50. Nothing 
can be more important for the American student in any department of study 
than the habit of making an index of all that is truly valuable in his reading 
It is laying up treasures for future use. The experience of many years leads 
us to commend this practice. The plan of the /ndex Rerum is admirable for 
the purpose, and enables every man to make out his own index according 
to his profession, employment, habits of reading and thinking. It is, on the 
whole, the most useful and convenient book ever devised for the purpose of 
making permanent the results of the students’, writers’, and professional 
man’s reading. Its system and arrangement is such that, with the minimum 
of effort, it secures a lasting record of every reference that may be thought 
worthy of preservation in the course of the widest reading. 


— A. L. Burt, 162 William street, New York City, has published Famous 
PEOPLE OF ALL AGES, who they were, when they lived, and why they are. 
famous; for popular use; by W. H. Van Orden; price 50 cents. This little 
volume is designed to give condensed biographies of the most notable men 
and women who have lived, and to answer in a concise manner the question, 
“ Why are they famous?“ Concerning many of the personages of history 
whose lives or achievements are used to point a moral or adorn a tale, there 
is much ignorance, even among intelligent people. Such a little book is in- 
valuable for a library table, and reference to it will clear up any confusion of 
dates or of individuals that is liable to occur to the best informed at times. 
The volume forms ore of a series of most convenient and attractive hand- 
books now publishing by A. L. Burr. The series is admirably edited, and 
forms a valuable collection of “ useful and practical reference-books.” The 
preceding volumes have already been noticed in these columns; viz., A Handy 
Classical and Mythological Dictionary, The Usages of the Best Society, and A 
Dictionary of Synonyms. 

— Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City, have commenced 
a new series of publications, called“ Harper’s Handy Series,“ which supplies 
in a cheap form the best literature. The series is issued weekly, and is to 
contain entertaining books in biography, history, travel, fiction. and general 
literature. Two numbers are now ready. No. 1 is a story entitled THAT 
TERRIBLE MAN, by Mr. W. E. Norris, author of Matrimony. No. 2 is Soct- 
ETY IN LONDON, by A Foreign Resident; price of each, 25 cents. The latest 
issues of Harper’s Franklin Square Library are, Nos. 459, Lester's Secret, a 
novel, by Mary Cecil Hay, price 20 cts.; 460, The Shadow of a Crime, a novel, 
by Hall Caine, price 20 cts; 461, A Week of Passion, a novel, by Edward Jen- 
kins, price 20 cts.; 462, Lazarus in London, a novel, by F. W. Robinson, price 
20 cts.; 463, The Russians at the Gates of Herat, with 3 maps and 28 illustra- 
tions, by Charles Marvin, price 20 cts.; 464, On the Fo’k’sle Head, sea stories, 
by W. Clark Russell, price 15 cts.; 465, Captain Brand of the“ Centipede,” a 
novel, by H. A. Wise, U. 8. N. (illus.), price 20 ets.; 466, Russia Under the 
Tzars, by Stepniak (with portrait), price 20 cts. 

The Harpers have also the LIVES OF GREEK STATESMEN, by the Rev. Geo. 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A. The author’s General History of Greece affords ample 
proof of his peculiar quallfication for the work he has here undertaken. The 
present volume presents a picture of the whole Greek world, from the time 
of Solon to the triumphant close of the great struggle with Persia. The au- 
thor’s style is singularly lucid, and admirably adapted for biography or his- 
tory. 

— John B. Alden, New York City, has entered upon a very important and 
useful enterprise to the literary public. He proposes to publish an ILLus- 
TRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS or JOHN RUSKIN. This will 
be the grandest achievement yet undertaken by the indefatigable Mr. Alden. 
The edition will be complete in 15 volumes, crown octavo. It will contain 
all the writings of Ruskin, which are of more than transient or local interest; 
will contain a that is included in any other American edition heretefore 
published, and nearly 3,000 pages additional. Numerous illustrations, inciud- 
ing many fine colored plates, will be presented. The entire set of fifteen 
volumes will be ready not later than Aug. 1, 1888. It will be sold only in 
sets (and select works as below), at the price of $18, with this exception: To 
make widely known the superb qualities of the work, Mr. Alden offers sep- 
arately one sample rolume, containing four of Ruskin’s most popular works; 
namely, The Seven Lamps of Architecture“ (finely illustrated), “ Lectures 
on Architecture and Painting” (illustrated), “The Queen of the Air,” “ The 
Ethics of the Dust.” All of these are bound in one handsome, crown octavo 


volume, fine cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops, uniform with the set. This vol. 
ume is now ready. On condition that the order is received on or before June 
1, 1885, he will sell this volume (only) at the reduced price of 85 cents. Pur- 
chasers of this volume will be allowed, of course, to complete their sets, but 
not at this reduced rate. Though all admirers of Ruskin will, of course, de- 
sire his complete works, if it is possible to procure thom, yet, by reason of 
their magnitude, and consequent comparatively high cost, they may be tem. 
porarily out of the reach of some. To meet the wants of such customers, he 
will publish an edition of his Select Works“ separately in eight volumes, 
for the net price of 9.60 for the set. The “specimen volume” mentioned 
above will be included in this set. 


PHYSIOLOGY. HYGIENE, AND NARcoTIcs. By Dr. Charles K. Mills. Phil- 
adelphia: Eldredge & Brother. Pp. 240; price 50 cents. 

The W. C. T. U. deserves the benediction of Americans for having inspired 
the publication of physiologies that are attractive, simple in expression, prac- 
tical in every comment, This work of Dr. Mills concisely, logically, and 
clearly presents the essential facts of anatomy, physiology, with special em. 
phasis upon the nature and effects of alcohol, tobacco, ete. It is admirably 
adapted to class work because of its language, illustrations, and arrangement. 
ERRORS OF EVOLUTION. By Robert Patterson. Boston: H. L. Hastings, 

Cloth, pp. 270, price 81.00; same in paper, four parts, 15 cents each. 

The evolutionists seemed to paralyze the pens of cautious men when they 
began to present their facts, but, since further investigation has made fact 
throw discredit upon their theories to such an extent as to call a halt among 
their leaders while they harmonize their interpretations of phenomena, their 
opponents are using the opportunity to hurl with logical and rhetorical effect 
the counter facts. Robert Patterson is a bold writer, and attacks what he 
styles scientific superstition with a view to showing that the theory of evo- 
lution is unfounded, absurd, and degrading. It is not a work calculated to 
challenge the attention of scientists, but it will be a comfort and refresh- 
ment to those whose faith and hope seeks reasons for clinging in detail to the 
philosophies which evolution threatened to overthrow, Mr. Patterson has 
been a close student of scientific writings, though not an admirer of their 
wit or wisdom. For those for whom it was intended it will be serviceable. 
NEW LIGHT ON MORMONISM. By Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson. With an Intro- 

duction by the late Thuriow Weed. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 81.00. 

This volume contains a succinct history of this most wonderful, social, polit- 
ical and religious development of modern times, from its inception to the 
present time. One of its special features is the particular and trustworthy 
account of its origin and early history. Another is the interviews had with 
some of the chief actors concerned in the fraudulent obtaining of Spaulding’s 
MS., from which Joe Smith made the Mormon Bible. These interviews are 
intensely interesting, and serve to illustrate the spirit of Mormonism in a 
most vivid light. The author's brief, graphic history does in truth fling 
New Light” on this cunningly devised and stupendous system of deception, 
fraud, and iniquity, which, in the full glare of the nineteenth century, and 
in spite of all that legal enactment and Christian protest and influence have 
done, has firmly entrenched itself in our land, and is gathering proselytes 
by the thousand from every part of the civilized world, and is spreading its 
blighting influence into several states and territories of the Union. The vol- 
ume will be sure to attract many readers, and deepen the disgust and horror 
already existing in the public mind in respect to Mormonism. 

ALASKA: Its Southern Coast, and the Sitkan Archipelago. By Eliza Ru- 
hamah Scidmore. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, Price, $1.50. 

In this well written and exceedingly interesting volume the author opens 
up to us a country which, notwithstanding so much has been said of it, is yet 
very imperfectly known. Miss Scidmore states that the winters at Sitka are 
milder than those in New York, while the summers are delightfully cool and 
temperate. Some of the grandest scenery of the continent is to be found 
along the Alaska coast, in the region of the Alexander or Sitkan Archipelago. 
The gorges and canons of Colorado are surpassed; mountains that tower 
above Pike’s Peak rise in steep incline from the still level of the sea; and 
the shores are clad in forests and undergrowth dense and impassible as the 
tangle of a Floridaswamp. The old Russian town of Sitka, the most north- 
ern on the Pacific coast, she describes as a straggling, peaceful sort of town, 
edging along shore at the foot of high mountains, and sheltered from the 
surge and turmoil of the ocean by a sea-wall of rocky, pine-covered islands. 
Twenty years ago there were one hundred and twenty-five buildings in the 
town proper, and it is doubtfulif a dozen have been erected since. Miss 
Scidmore’s descriptions of the various places she visited, and the curious 
things she saw, are vivid and picturesque, and one can learn more of both 
from her pages than from all the official reports that have been published. 
It is a book that ought to have a wide popularity. It is well illustrated, and 
contains a map reduced from the last general chartof Alaska published by 
the Coast Survey. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Quiver, an illustrated magazine for Sunday and general reading; 
ublished by Cassell & Co., New York City; price $1.50 per Fear, single nl 
vers 15 cents. The June number, 1885, is full of reading of the purest kind, 

and varied in character,—all interesting and instructive. 

— Babyhood, a magazine devoted to the care of infants, for June, 1885: 
published by Babyhood Publishing Co, 18 Spruce street, New York City; 
price $1.50 a year, single numbers 15 cents. Bubyhood undertakes the pleas- 
ant task of gathering the best thoughts of all who study the physical, men- 
tal, and moral well-being of infancy, and presenting them in a manner which 
shall be helpful, instructive, and entertaining to parents who aim to give the 
affairs of their little ones the close attention which they deserve, 

— The attitude of Catholicism toward our publie schools,—a probiem of 
rave concern atthe present time,—is to be discussed from op 0site premises 
u the June number of the North American Review, by M. C. 0 Bryne, of North 

Carolina, against the Roman Catholic Church, and Bishop Keane, of Virginia, 
in defence of its policy. 

— The Bay State Monthly, for May, 1885, contains a portrait and sketch of 
the life of Sylvester Marsh, the projector of the Mt. Washington railroad, 
by C. C. Coffin; a record of the Boston Latin School, and an article on early 
English poetry, by Prof. Edwin H. Sanborn, LL.D.,—all of interest to educa- 
ee John N. McClintock & Co. Price $3.00a year; single numbers 

— The Musical Herald, a monthly magazine, published by the Musical Her- 
ald Co., Franklin Square, Boston, Mass., price gi 00 a * 0 numbers, 
10 cents, is one of the best musical journals in this country. E. Tourjee is 
the managing editor. 

— The Colorado School Journal, Vol. I, No. 1, May, 1885; J. D. Dillenback, 
publisher; Aaron Gove, editor, Denver, Col.; price $1.50 a year. This bright 
ittle sheet is an eight-page paper, devoted to the interests of education, pul) 
lie, private, and coliegiate, in the state of Colorado. Supt. Gove’s name as 
editor insures a wide-awake, aggressive paper; he is no novice in the busi- 
ness. It will have something to say, and will say it. We welcome the (olv- 
rado School Journal to the brotherhood, and wish friend Gove a large meas- 
ure of success. 


The Sanitarian for June; 
A. N. Bell, M. D., editor. 
Our Little Men and Women; price $1.00 a year. 


price 84.00 a year, 35 cents acopy. New York: 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
R — Lesson Paper for June; price 25 cents a year. New York: Phillips 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine f : 
Harper 50 Brothers.” Mag for June; price $4.00 a year. New York 
ie Pilgrim Teacher for June; price 65 C ga · 
tional Sunday School and Pub. Soviety. eee 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Works of John Ruskin,—The Seven Lamps of Architecture, Lectures 
on Architecture and Painting, The Queen of the Air, The Ethics of the Dust; 
price 85 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 

‘ New Light on Mormonism; by Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson; with introduction 
»y Thurlow Weed; price $1.00, New York: Funk & Wagualls. 
P illustrated; cloth 54.00, sheep — — 

senses; price 50 cents. He ce 
50 cents. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston & co 

Diet for the Sick; by Mrs. Mary E. Henderson; illus....Demoeratic Gov- 
ernment,—a study of Politics; by Albert Stickney. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. 
Waymarks, or Sola in Europe; by Josephine Tyler. Chicago: Brentano 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Brothers. 

Catalogue of the Minnesota Educational Exhibit at New Orleans, 1884-85. 
Johns Hopkins University Cireular, for May; price 10 cents; Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University. Annual Report of the Schools in the City of 
Concord, N. II. Annual Report of the Teachers’ Institute of Philadelphia, 
Normal College for Girls, for 

teport of the City of Auburn, Me., for 1885. 
port of the School Committee of Hyde Park, for 1884, 
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OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 
THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL. 


AS OBSERVED BY M. W. 


Took the school train of the Chicago and R. I. for the dis- 
pensary of the “ New Edueatlon,“ as advocated by its prophet 
and expounder, Colonel Parker. Though not eligible to serve 
on a jury, I was conscious of but one prejudice; viz, a predis- 
position to favor the new departure, owing, no doubt to a cer- 
tain bump that indicates a love of novelty,—change,—which 
phrenologists assert is well developed on my cranium. 

Arrived in time to hear the opening exercises in the main 
hall. The singing was led by a miniature orchestra, after 
which the Colonel read in an impressive manner a selection 
from a wonderful book, which had an Emersonian ring. 
Choice quotations were next given by pupils, upon which the 
leader made a few appropriate comments, after which the pu- 
pils disbanded,—some to class rooms, and others to conduct 
classes previously assigned them. Everything thereafter was 
in the most orderly disorder ; groups of four and eight gath- 
ered about a teacher, while another was busy “‘ observing ”’ the 
manner of the teacher in charge. In some rooms five or six 
such classes were conducted by section leaders. Even the 
halls were occupied by little squads marching and counter 
marching, and going through the manceuvers of the Delsarte 
method. 

Daring practice work the teachers observe,“ as they term 
it, which reminded me of an incident at the Cook County in- 
sane asylum, where a poor lunatic, an old man, gazed upon 
everything with a smile and a look of intense interest, always 
replying when questioned, I am meditating, always meditat- 
ing.“ An advanced pupil stars a section leader noting her 
methods, reporting favorably or unfavorably; after which the 
starrer as well as the star“ are criticised by the superior teach- 
ers, and a recommendation granted, if worthy, to the star,“ 
which is equivalent to an examination. 

In one of the lower rooms the classes were intent upon ob- 
serving small fishes, that needed the presence of an inspector 
to condemn them, judging from the odor emitted. Papils an- 
swered in sentences; e. g., A fish has two eyes, etc. The 
subject reminded us of M. Z>la’s novels,—too realistic. 

Specially deserving of notice were the classes painting in 
water colors from the objects. I may as well note here that 
nothing is taught without objects, and that all objects are re- 
produced by the pupils. We do a great deal with our 
hands,” remarked the Colonel. A sweet, little girl was in- 
tent upon drawing and coloring a mud-tartle; beside her was a 
young man, with side whiskers, assaying the same task, but 
as his early education had evidently been neglected in that 
branch, a melancholy daub of dark brown, that might have 
been worshiped without breaking the second commandment, 
was the only reward of his efforts. One boy was intent upon 
an excellent representation of the engine used in heating the 
building. 

„By hammer and hand all arts do stand,“ is evidently the 
motto of the Training Department, under the direction of 
Professor Straight. 

A novel feature of the work is psychology, as taught by Col. 
Parker. He allows no terms used found in the text books; 
the pupils are required to look into their own minds for the 
answer to such questions as, How do we decide?” It is 
comical to watch a class bent on introspection, One young 
Miss concluded that we decide by holding the thing in the 
mind, gazing soulfully the while upon a red mat on the plat- 
form, from which she tried to demonstrate her assertion, 
which was evidently satisfactory to her own mind. With knit 
brows these young people wrestle with their massive intellects 
in order to hunt down, fall upon, grapple with, and knock 
upon the head, some perfectly original idea, which has never 
before presented jitself to any other being, alive or dead. 

Whether the mind in deciding passes from the parts to the 
whole, or from the whole to the parts, causes much discussion. 
One young man, with a studious cast of countenance, is quite 
sure that a general impression is all we get at first, then note 
details. He attempts to demonstrate this by some scratches 
on à Pullman car that escaped (the scratches) his notice at 
firet sight, but become painfully visible upon closer inspection. 

A hatchet-faced young man differed from them all, per- 
sisting in saying, I don’t understand what you are trying 
to prove, or mean to say ;” whereupon the Colonel made a 
flank movement, saying, “Give me time, please, to find out 
what I do mean,” 

A few held that it was quite possible for the mind to antlel- 
pate a thing by giving one word, or even part of a word, where- 
upon the Colonel pronounced the word ‘rhinoceros’ slowly 
giving the class time to picture him in his native haunts. 
— then added, ‘‘ The—rhinoceros—slowly—climbed - the 

er. 

To a spectator the work in the school seems like Sunday- school 
work, during the practice hour, - which 
new feature in the whole work. 

Class-rooms in charge of the regular teachers are conducted 
just as the divisions in our graded schools. The results com- 
pare favorably with work done in our publi¢ schools. The re- 
sults in drawing are better, but the language work is not up 
to that done in the average public schools in this city. The 
dame is true of geography and history. This in spite of the 


fact that the Cook County Normal has facilities that are out | P 


of the reach of the city teachers, — 4 fine library, natural col- 
lections, minerals, birds, etc. 


is in reality the only | po 


Although kindergarten work has not been introduced in the 
Chicago school system the best features of it are utilized in 
the primary grades, with excellent results. In the matter of 
discipiine the schools of Chicago have undergone a complete 
revolution, the greatest liberty consistent with good govern- 
ment being granted pupils. 

Cram is as obsolete as the vile mixture administered by 
Squeers in Dotheboys Hall. 

In conclusion, the New Education is as old as the creation; 
as old as when man was put in the Garden of Eden and 
charged to dress it, and to keep It,“ — as when every beast 
of the field, aud every fowl of the air was brought unto Adam 
to see what he would call them; as old as when the Great 
Teacher taught his humble followers by easy parables, illus- 
trating his lessons by simple objects with which they were 
familiar, 

Within the last fifteen or twenty years great efforts have 
been made to systematize school work, and so successful was 
the effort that the graded schools of our cities dwindled into 
mere machine-shops, and pupils and teachers fell between the 
wheels of routine work. Fortunately a complete reaction has 
set in, disguised as the New Education, and we may look for- 
ward to grand results. 


Teachers in Council. 
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MAINE. 


MEETING OF THE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Society 
was held in Bangor, Thursday and Friday, May 14 and 15. 

Thursday evening a lecture was delivered by Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, of Hyde Park, Mass., on ‘Scientific Temperance In- 


struction.”” This address, delivered in Mrs. Hunt’s winning 
and persuasive manner, was attentively listened to by a large 
audience, completely filling the City Hall. It was a strong 
— for instruction in the important branch of temperance 
yglene. 

On Friday morning the convention was called to order at 
9.00 o’clock by the president, Prof. A L. Lane, of Waterville, 
— 4 devotional exercises, announced the following com- 

Local Com.—J. M. Hill, L. W. Taylor, Miss Mary 8. Snow. 
Com. on Enrollment and Membership — Misses Drummond of 
Waterville, Fox of Bangor, Colby of Augusta, French of Bel- 
fast, and Foster of Castine. Com. on Resolutions.—Dr. J. H. 
Hanson of Waterville, Miss Fifield of Hampden, and Miss 
Smith of Waterville. 

Mr. S. K. Hitchings, of Biddeford, then read a upon 
** Mineralogy in Schools.“ Mr. Hitchings stepped to 8 table 
upon which were spread out mineralogical specimens and be- 
gan speaking. He said that the study of mineralogy in the 
common schools was very important, and proceeded at some 
length to give the reason why it was so essential for every stu- 
dent to study the subject. o also explained the apparatus 
and the method of teaching the science in detail, and gave very 
— hints in regard to the formation of cabinets by the 
pupils. 

Mr. H. M. Estabrooke, of the Gorham Normal School, fol- 
lowed, and in very concise and pointed remarks spoke of the 
superior advantages for the study of mineralogy over the study 
of either of the other natural sciences. He thought that the 
question as to how it could best be taught depended wholly 
upon the advancement of the school in question. He did not 
agree with Mr. Hitchings in regard to using the blow-pipe, as 
very few of the scholars are able to handle that instrument. 
He believed in pupils collecting their cabinet without knowin 
the names of the cepa and determining these afterwar 
by comparison with minerals already studied. 

At the close of Mr. Estabrooke’s remarks, Mr. C. B. Wilson, of 
Waterville, read a very interesting paper upon The Agassiz 
Association in Relation to Schools.“ Mr. Wilson gave a brief 
history of the origin and growth of this association, and spoke 
of ite relation to the common schools. It has eight hundred 
chapters, and its members are numbered by thousands. He 
spoke of the great abundance of nraterial for study, and that it 
was more than a life-work to cover the whole ground. He 
thought that it afforded full scope-for the — 1 ＋ powers, 
gives healthful exercise, and is intensely practical for all classes. 

Prof. C. H. Fernald of the Natural History Dept. in the 
Maine State College, followed Mr. Wilson, speaking in his 
usual easy and entertaining manner. He said that the Agas- 
siz Association was yet in a crude state, and that he had great 
faith in it theoretically, but, as yet, had very little knowledge 
practically; thought that in the district schools pupils were not 
allowed sufficient time to study this, one of the most inter- 
esting of all subjects; and also that the teachers were not 80 
well fitted to instruct the scholars as they should be. They 
should prepare themselves more fully for the work, and he 
thought that when a few more difficulties were overcome the 
Agassiz Association would be ready to accomplish the work 
for which it was designed. 

B. P. Snow, Supt. of the Biddeford public schools, was next: 
introduced, and gave a very interesting talk on Geography.“ 
This was illustrated by means of maps and charts and all the 
apparatus which is used in schools to aid the scholars in the 
pursuance of this study. Mr. Snow spoke of the importance 
of engaging the pupil’s imaginationin the study. Hesaid that 
it cultivates his power of observation, delineation, and descrip- 
tion, and addresses a number of his other faculties. He was 
very particular to urge map drawing, and said that in this 
study the pupils should devote much of their time to this im- 


rtant work. 

Mr. W. C. Philbrook, of Waterville, next read a very impor- 
tant paper prepared on this subject by Mr. W. Harper, of 

Farmington, The general line of thought in it was almost ex- 
actly like that in Mr. Suow’s remarks. The paper was very 
interesting, and at its conclusion the meeting was adjourned 
until afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

President Lane called the afternoon session to order at 2 10 
„ m. The first paper called for was the Report on Alge- 
bra, written by Mr. Charles H. Clark, of Auburn, and read, 
on account of Mr. Clark’s absence, by Sec. E W. Hall of the 
association. The writer of the report spoke of the clear im- 


pression which careful analysis left upon the mind and thought 
that the study of algebra was an exceedingly great aid in the 
study of arithmetic to make the pupils deduce rules of their 
own in this study, and to give a reason for every step taken in 
the study. Have every point clearly explained before leavin 
it; thought that a class should be able to pass to equations 
the Ist degree in twelve weeks. Was in favor of teachers using 
many examples to explain their work. The well known prob- 


lem resulting 2—1 was cited, and the fallacy in the process 
was clearly shown. 

A paper on The Use of the Imagination in T as 
next read by Miss Annie M. Pinkham, of Farmington. In this 


paper the writer treated of the benefits of the use of the im- 
agination, and said that it served to refresh the weary mind 
and feed it. It elevates its possessors to higher realms of 
thought; it vivifies historical facts by bringing them nearer 
our minds. It should be cultivated as a means of enforcing 
the truth taught the pupils. 

Farther remarks were made on the subject by Mr. W. C. Phil- 
brook, of Waterville. He gave many interesting 1 1 and 
showed cénclusively how the inventive power of teachers 
could be made to ald the pupil greatly. 

The paper on Moral Instruction Obligatory,“ the most im- 
portant subject of the day, was written by Miss Sarah M. Taylor, 
of Portland, and on account of her absence was read by Miss 
Boyce of Bangor. She spoke of the manner in which the bad 
system of education in a state would affect the future gener- 
ations, and impressed in the strongest manner upon the teach- 
ers that our republican institutions have their only basis in 
the moral education of the people; that the character of a 
child was formed during its school-life, and that this and the 
stability of our government, which depends on this, lay within 
the power of the teachers of our common schools, 

President M. C. Fernald, of the Maine State Coll followed, 
and said that there were the greatest reasons why teachers 
should not neglect, this important part of their instruction. 
The state law requires it. The ers have no right to dis- 
regard this — but must meet it manfully and earnestly. 
If it is disregarded, then the teachers fail in the solemn trust 
imposed upon them; if it is not, their scholars are saved by 
the teachers and go out and become examples in the world. 

Thomas Tash, Supt. of the Portland Pablic Schools, thought 
that this was the question of questions. A good way to accom- 
plish this work was for the teachers to be truthful, pure, and 
good, and serve as a pattern for the scholars. He thought that 
the teachers should be exceedingly carefully about the character 
of the reading-matter placed in the hands of their pupils. 

Mr. B. P. Snow, of Biddeford, said that the common schools 
had lately been charged with producing the crime of the day, 
and that teachers in the future must ;teach morals to their 
pupils far more than in the past. 

r. William A. Mowry, of Boston, editor of the JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION, was next introduced, aud made brief but forci- 
ble remarks. He thought that no class of men and women 
were superior to the school-teachers in morals, and“ as is the 
teacher, so is the school.“ He thought that everything done 
in the school-room had its moral effect, and that a man who 
undertook to show that the inflaence of pubiic schools was 
immoral had a big job on his hands. He thought that scholars 
like moral instruction when given to them in proper doses, and 
hoped that the teachers would go back to their schools with a 
higher idea of their duty as instructors in morals, 

rs. L. M. N. Stevens, president of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union for Maine, was introduced and thanked 
the teachers for their kind reception of Mrs. Hunt. She spoke 
briefly, earnestly urging the adoption of the text-books indorsed 
by the Union into the public schools. 

At the close of Mrs. Stevens’s remarks a recess was taken, 
during which time a number of persons signed the constitu- 
tion of the society. 

When the meeting was again called to order Dr. Hanson, of 
Waterville, called attention to the meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction, in Newport, R I., and the meeting of 
— — ational Educational Association in Saratoga, N. T., both 
in July. 

Mr. W. A. Mowry being called upon by motion of Dr. Han- 
son, spoke of the small cost of attending these meetings, and 

ed that many teachers of Maine could take the round trip 
to Newport and Saratoga, via New York, and suggested that 
a large Maine delegation be present at Newport to urge the 
American Institute to hold its meeting in 1886 at Bar Harbor. 

The closing paper of the afternoon was that on The Hy- 
giene of the School-room,’’ by Prof. W. C. Strong, of Kent’s 
Hill. He said that a teacher not only cared for his pupii’s 
mental welfare, but his physical welfare, and even his life 
or death depended upon the teacher. He spoke at length upon 
the quality of light, heat, and air needed in the school-room. 
He spoke of the best methods of ventilation, and thought that 
the temperature of a school-room ought not to be over sixty- 
five degrees. 2 

Dr. D. A. Robinson, of Bangor, made interesting remarks 
upon the same subject. He urged careful attention to the 
matter of proper ventilation. Teachers should guard against 
consumption. He spoke of the teachers guarding against near- 
sightedness in their pupils. Dr. Robinson’s remarks were 
highly practical, attentively listened to, and had great weight 
with the audience. 

State Supt. of Schools Luce announced that 2,000 railroad 
maps had been furnished the state, and were being distributed 
very rapidly. 

After this announcement an adjournment was made until 
evening. 

EVENING SESSION, 


At the evening session the president appointed the follow- 
ing teachers as a special committee to see what aims, methods, 
and means should be adopted to carry out the new state laws 
on temperance instruction : Thomas Tash of Portland, B. P. 
Snow of Biddeford, A. H. Files of Portland, Marion A. Luce 
of Vassalboro, O. O. Owen of Buxton, Fanny Cowan of Bid- 
deford, and Dora E Bailey of Saccarappa. He also appointed 
Hon, W. J. Corthell, of Gorham, to serve as a member of the 
Advisory Board until the October meeting of the society. 

The Committee on Enrollment reported 197 members of the 
society present. 

Mr. Smith, of Rockland, was chosen secretary pro tem. in 
Professor Hall's absence. 

The president then introduced Hon. Josiah H. Drummond, 
of Portland, who gave an interesting and valuable lecture 
upon the Education Damanded by Modern Business Meth- 

8. In closing he said: Tou who direct the courses of 
study should not turn out a student to whom we can say, 
„Hail! student who possesses a large amount of facts, but 
knows not how to use them’; but rather, ‘ Hail! student who 
knows how to use the facts that you can certainly acquire in 
business life.’ ’’ 


At the conclusion of Mr. Drummond's remarks the - 
dent introd Gen, H. B. Carrington, U. S. A., of Hyde 
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Park, Mass., who spoke for an hour and a half upon ancient 
history. 
After General Carrington’s lecture the convention passed 


the customary resolutions, and warmly indorsed the work of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
These resolutions were adopted by a rising vote, and the 
meeting was declared adjourned. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


WORCESTER COUNTY TEACHERS, 


The spring meeting of the Worcester Co. Teachers’ Conven- 
tion was begun in the normal-school building at 9.45 a m., May 


15, Prest. Ray Greene Huling presiding. Miss Minnie Rawson, 
of Clinton, secretary, read extracts from the minutes of the 
previous meeting; Prin. E. H. Russell, of the normal school, 
welcomed the convention, and a committee on resolutions was 
appointed. e 

Miss Alice E. Freeman, Ph.D., president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, was introduced, and addressed the convention upon The 
Value of Higher Education to the Teachers and Papils of our 
Secondary Schools.“ She claimed that those schools were most 
valuable which gave both a moral and an intellectual stimulus 
and made their pupils earnest, sincere, and ambitious. That 
school which sends its pupils home to vacation without high 
moral aims and fall of earnest ambition for higher success than 
ever before attained is a failure. She demands of girls seeking 
a college education, perfect health, unimpaired by the dissipa- 
tions of society. She frankly tells girls who do not indicate 
full physical development and a constitution to endure the 
hard work of earnest study, that they are not candidates for 
college training. She enl upon the value of making all 
the members of any school, both teachers and pupils, feel that 
there was something higher and better beyond, which gives a 
stimulus to every grade in the school, and causes more earnest 
work. Studies cease to be dry routine, but have a meaning 
and a value beyond the mere learning of them. The idea 
should be fostered that high schools are not finishing schools, 
but only stepping-stones to something higher and better be- 

d, to be striven for. Even though it may not be possible 

r the pupils to take a college course, they are not to feel that 
their educational work ends with the school. 

Statistics show that far more than one-half of all the teachers 
in the country to-day are women. It should then be the aim 
of the girls to reach out for the highest and best in education; 
they should seek out constantly new lines of study and thought, 
— teachers should feel, when they look into the faces of their 
pupils, that they are at work for something more than their 
salaries, or to get through the routine work of the day and the 
week. Women teachers should strive for a higher standard of 
teaching, and make their services so valuable to the state that 
they shall drive from the field all teachers whose services are 
worth less than $10 or $12 per week, and secure it to them- 
selves — with compensation adequate to the value of 
their wor 


At the close of Miss Freeman’s address, President Huling 
called upon Dr. H. T. Faller, of the Free Institute, to open 
the diecussion. He said the point which he would first em- 
phasize was the value of the higher institutions of learning as 
an example and incentive to earnest work. He wished that a 
teacher, after a dozen years of work, might have a year’s vaca- 
tion to recruit, and learn the new methods of teaching, to put 
in practice when she returns to work. 


Principal A. S. Roe, of the high school, indorsed Miss antl 
man’s position, and said he wished the picture of girls fitted 
for college work could be held up before the girls of every 
school in the state. The girls should devote their whole energy 
to school-work, if they expect to succeed. 

Professor Thompson of Lawrence Academy, Groton, dwelt 
upon the value of developing a good physical constitution, and 
also an ambition on the part of — to succeed in all their 
undertakings. These ideas should be forced back upon the 
homes. It is useless to try to reach the highest standard of 
excellence with boys and girls unless they have the physical and 
mental health for the work. 

This closed the discussion, and a short recess was taken, after 
which three short addresses were given, the first of which was 
on “ The Development of Expression in the Primary and In- 
termediate Grades Preparatory to Grammar-school Work,“ by 
Miss Genevieve Allen, of the Chestnut-street School, Clinton. 
She said the language-work in the lower grades should be sys- 
tematized. In every language-lesson, in the lower grades, the 
purpose to be accomplished should be held constantly in view, 
and the lessons arranged to secure the end desired. The aim 
should not be so much to simplify language as to grade its 
difficulties. 

The second paper was on the Methods of Securing Mechan- 
ical Accuracy in Written Expression,” by Mrs. E. W Foskett, 
of the East Worcester School. The objects of a written exer- 
cise should be to find out how much the pupil understands of 
the subject and how well he can express it. When the child 
begins to use the slate, great accuracy in the making of figures 
and signs should be insisted upon. She rules the slate, — 
care that the lines never interfere with figures. She illustra 
her method on the blackboard. In written exercises four 
points are to be observed: Handwriting, punctuation, spelling, 
and expression. Short poems containing a varied punctuation 
make good exercises in writing. The teacher may write the 
exercise on the board, letting the pupils copy it on their slates, 
Constantly writing geographical names correctly always in- 
sures good spelling of them. Accuracy in forming letters 
should be insisted upon. Let the fixed handwriting come late, 
and its gracefulness will be improved by the amount of accuracy 
insisted upon in the earlier lessons. 

The third paper was on “‘ Penmanship in Primary Schools,“ 
by Mr. George E. Nichols, master of grammar school, Somer- 
ville. He treated penmanship as an art that can only be 
learned by correct teaching and practice. He illustrated his 


idea by describing the system he has introduced in his echool | P 


in Somerville, which is to begin teaching the pupils in the sec- 
ond year to write with pen and ink, and teach them at the 
start the correct position of the body, hand and fingers, and 
correct movements. The results so far have been satisfactory. 
The children do not scatter the ink around, stain their clothes, 
fingers, or desk. It is an experiment, but he believes it will 
give good results in the future writing of the pupils. 

Mr. A. F. Shattuck, of New York, one of the authors of the 
Spencerian system of penmanship, closed the morning session 
in a brief address, in which he said he believedin Mr. Nichols’s 
idea of teaching the correct position and movement at the 
start, and advocated the use of wood-covered slate-pencils, 
that it might be taught in writing on the slate. 

Both speakers were very enthusiastic, and were asked nu- 
merous questions by the teachers present, 

At 12 50 an intermission was taken till 2 00, and a basket- 
lunch was served, provision having been made by the Worces- 
- ol teachers for all who had not brought their owa lunch with 
them, 


In the afternoon there was a further discussion of penman- 
ship, opened by I. Freeman Hall, Supt. of Schools of Leom- 
inster. 

The last hour was devoted to an address by Mr. E. Harlow 
Russell, principal of the Worcester State Normal School, on 
„Moral Training in Primary Schools.“ 

Space falls us, and obliges us to omit a report of these ex- 
cellent papers. 

The meeting was a great success, both in numbers and in 


the quality of papers presented. 


NORFOLK COUNTY (MASS.) TEACHERS, 


The thirty eighth annual meeting of the Norfolk Co. (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association was held in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Hyde Park, on Friday and Saturday, May 15 and 16, 
The weather was perfect, the program attractive, the good cit- 
izens of the town most hospitable, the officers of the associa- 
tion energetic and faithful, and the whole resulted in the larg- 
est and most successful convention,—old members said,—that 
the association had ever held. 

The meeting was called to Order promptly on Friday morn- 
ing by the president, Henry F. Howard, of Hyde Park. Rev. 
F. J. Woods offered prayer, and Mr. Andrew Washburn, chair- 
man of the Hyde Park School Committee, made an address of 
welcome. The president responded to this on behalf of the 
convention, giving a brief account of the early history of the 
association. The chair then appointed the usual committees, 
and the first paper on the program was presented by John B. 
Gifford, of Stoughton, his subject being Misdemeanors.” 

The speaker declared that he was not selected because he 
had anything to say, for, being obliged to express his mind on 
the subject from day to day, he had accumulated no burden of 
wisdom of which he wished to be delivered; but the time had 
arrived when his section of the county must furnish forth its 
victim for the festival, and the lot had fallen upon him. He 
thonght it an encouraging sign that so much attention was 
being given to this topic, and said that character-building would 
soon be the chief aim of the teacher. General and specific 
directions containing many valuable suggestions were then 
given for the treatment of misdemeanors, always keeping in 
view the important polut of the formation of character in the 


upll. 
Miss Kate L. Brown, of Milton, followed with a paper enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Ideal of the New Education.“ 

Migs S. Lizzie Hunt, of Weymouth, then pre an extremely 
interesting exercise with a class of small children, showing how 
to teach them to read by the sentence“ method. The exer- 
cise was preceded by a short explanation of the method, which 
Miss Hunt considered the best she bad ever used or seen used, 
though she disclaimed the naming of any as the best.“ In 
this method the true order of instruction is observed, from the 
whole to its parts,—first the sentence, then words, then letters, 
The tendency of the method is to cause a child to grasp sen- 
tences as wholes, and to make him a fluent reader, 

Supt. G. A. Walton led in the discussion which followed this 
exercise. The method of teaching reading was one of which 
he heartily approved. It was almost an impertinence, he said, 
to take time to commend this method after so fine an illustra- 


, tion as had just been given; but his explanations of the advan- 


tages of this new way were very interesting, and were listened 
to with great attention. 
Mr. Jas. M. Sawin, of Providence, then read a k ng and 


HENRY HOLT & Co., 29 
WEST 23d STREET, NEW 
YORK, will mail to any 
teacher who sends 70 cents, 
a copy of BESSEY’S ESSEN- 
TIALS OF BOTANY, an ele- 
mentary outline of structur- 
al botany, containing prac- 
tical hints to beginners in 
the study of plant-life. 


blood 


CANCER CURED! 


I have had acancer on my face for many years. / 
have tried a great many remedies, but without relief | 
I almost gave up hope of ever 
son, recommended Sw 
bave en with great results. 
and it is impossiole for me to express my thanks in 
words for what this medicine has done for me. 


Monroe, Ga., Sept. 1, 1884. 
I have bad a cancer on wy right ear for three years. 
I tried every remedy the physicians practiced, to no 
permanent good. Swift’s Specific has wrought won- 
ders tor me. It is the best blood purifier in the world. 
Joux 8. MORROW, Florence, Ala. 


Swift's Specific is entirely vegetable, and seems to 
cure cance:s by forcing out the impurities from the 


Treatiee on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free 
Tue Swirt Sprrcirio Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga, 
or 159 W. 23d St., New York. 


Stimpson 


being eured. Dr. Hard- 
ift’s Specific, which 1 
My face is now well, 


Mars, OLIVE HARDMAN, 


“Bartlett Summer Art School, 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


FRENCH and GERMAN. 


By s young lady graduate of the SAvveuR SCHOOL 
OF NG! AGES,” Boston, Mass , a situation wanted to 
teach French and German by the Natural Method“ 
Address Madame MEHLBAOH, Prin. Sauveur School 


of Lan es,” 18 Pemberton 8q.; or Miss F. L. 
GoopncE, Russell Bd., W. Somerviile, Mass, 


Term Begins JULY 20, and Ends AUG. 19. 


This School is under the direction of G. H. Ba urt 
LETT, Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Ar- 
School; also Master of the City of Boston Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 

The School was established in 1883, and its primary 
object is to give a graded course of instruction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 

Instruction is also given in Oil and Water.color Paint 


ile now ready. 


Readings! wo 24 Recitations! 


of Garrett's “100 Choice Selections” Series 

Brimful of the latest and best things for 

public reading, lyeeuma, and hi 

Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor. Fun. 

216 pages. Price, 30 cents, post pi. l. Sold by Booksellers. 
Club rates and full List of Contents free. 

P. GARRETT & CO., ros Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


me enjoyment, combining 


Satisfaction 


ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. 
THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR 


f 


BINDERS.’ 


this Volume of THz JOURNAL, 
50 by mail, Address, 


Send for circulars. 
PUR. C0. Hawley t., Boston. 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Will be continued as usual. 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given by 
Ms. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching Drawing and 
Design in the Public Schools, 

For circulars, apply at once to 

. H. BARTLETT, 


guaranteed ; in other words 
be refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory . 
(We refer by permission to the publishers of Taz JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


Pencil 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USK! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in eperation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, aud absolutely positive 
ia accomplishing its work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Economicat of time, 
labor and pencils, 


85.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over, 


The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 lbs., so 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($5 00 each) is paid, and which come from 
within ie New England States, will be sent by ex- 
press, prepaid. orders from other States, we will re 
=e purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 

| remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 

To save C. O. D. charges, the money should iu all cases be 
2 by F. O. Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 


the machine can be 
at our expense, and the money will 


Address GEORGE FROST & CO, 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


STATE AGENTS WANTRD, 


e, are unquestionably the best school r 
‘The immediate and phenominal popularity and . these books fully 


been adopted for and and are now in use as text books in reading in the public schools of 
88. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
= I will take them in exchange for books ou may 
n Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE T@® SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
for tay catale o of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
. or m 1 
— — 2 y complete educational cata- 


and general 
ublished. | 
ture of time 


521 tf 27 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. BOSTON, | New H AVEN, CONN., LOWELL, MASS, for cheap School Books to 
BROOKLYN F KEEP: SALEM, MAS8., O. M. BARNS, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
’ OUGHKEEPSIE, N. v., LAWRENOCE, MASS 489 CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Union Teachers’ Agenc ABHINGTON, NEWBURYPORT, MASS — 
— R, MASS. 7 * 
provides Behool Board: and Principals with Teach- BEWARE, = CAMBRIDGE, 488. 80 Ex. ANOTHER COMBINATION. 
2. Aids — tm obtai And cities, villages, towns throughout the United States. MANCHESTER, N. H In 
— ming positions. THE GOVERNMENT STAN DARD.—TuE FRANKLIN READERS have been adopted by the War Tennesse lady woll qualified to Vocal and In- 


3. Seils or rents school properties. 
Application blank and circular sent on request. 
Address A. LOVELL & Co., 
16 Astor Place, New 
N. B. -We have now on our booke a large number of 
alls for teachers at good sainries, 621 tf 


ees of the United States for exciasive use in the schools of that part 
tarnabie specimen copies of any of the above-named books will be oes free by mail to 
or teacher who desires to examine them with a view to their introduction. 


. [iustrated desorsptive catalogue, with specimen pages, introduction, prices, eto., mailed free on application 


TAINTOR BRO'S, MERRILL & co., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, 


strumentai Music and Art, is wanted next autumn. 

Salary $650; also another in a ladies college in Mo., 

to teach Instrumental Musie and Art. A ply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


any school-offlcer 


New York, 518 


4 
ͤ— — 
| 
a 
— 
| 
— = 
| 
̃⅛—r¼d 
— THE FRANKLIN READERS 
ADE RS, 
— respect to methods, gradation, selections, mechanical executi 
j hes A aire 
| Dureau o ucation, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
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thoughtful paper upon Books and Reading; the spread and 
inflaence of pernicious literature, and what teachers can do to 
It.“ 

Oph collation was then served in the vestry of the church, and 
many teachers took advantage of the interval before the after- 
noon session to visit the School of Handicraft,” where eigh- 
teen boys are taught carpentering by a competent instructor 
for two hours a week. This experiment in industrial educa. 
tion is being made at the expense of Mr. Henry S. Grew, of 
Hyde Park, and it is hoped that the town will see the value of 
it and provide for a continuance of the same on a larger scale. 
Other visitors went to the Grew Grammar School building, 
where there was a fine exhibit of school work of all grades, 


from primary to high. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first paper of the afternoon was by Mr. G. C. Fisher, of 
Weymouth, on“ How to Teach Arithmetic During the First 
Four Years to Secure the Best Results in After Tears.“ Many 
schools which have received the light of the New Education 
in other things the essayist considered still in the dark 
about arithmetic. It was absurd to teach a little child to read 
and write numbers up into the millions, or farther, thus takin 
him quite out of his own experience and away from himself. 
The fundamental operations in arithmetic should be carried 
along simultaneously; many subjects should be pushed along 
in the course, and others, as fractions, should be pulled down 
lower, everything beiog kept within the comprehension of the 
child. — 

Some fine music was given after this paper by the Hyde Park 
High School, under the direction of the teacher, Mr. H. J, 
Whittemore, 

Mr. Bates, of Canton, then introduced a resolution express- 
ing the sympathy of the association with Mr. G. I. Aldrich, 
Supt. of Schools in Quincy and Milton, who was unable to be 
with them owing to severe illness. The resolve was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Daniels of Brookline then gave a paper upon School 
Discipline,” which was packed as fall of sound doctrine as is 
an egg with meat. 

The last paper of the afternoon was by Supt. I. F. Hall, of 
Leominster, on How to Keep Children Busy,“ and displayed 
various devices for this purpose, to be used in the lower grades 
of schools. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session began with a social gathering in the 
church parlors. By 7.45 the auditorium of the church was 
filled to overflowing with the members of the association and 
interested town-people. An organ voluntary was finely ren- 
dered by C. S. Norris, and the other exercises of the evenlu 
consisted of short, but ringing addresses from Hon. T. 
Bicknell, Rev. J. T. Duryea of Boston, Hon. E C. Carrigan, 


—— State Board of Education, and the Rev. A. A. Miner, of 
oston. 

Mr. Bicknell spoke in a very interesting and helpful way of 
the“ Relations of the Home to the School,“ and some of the 
duties growing out of those relations. 

Rev. Mr. Daryea’s address dwelt upon the necessity of em- 
ploying the child’s will and affections in the work of his de- 
velopment, and of the advantage of having for teachers “ live 
men in the best sense of the word, who would beget mental 
and moral life in their pupils. 

Hon. E. C. Carrigan expounded two of his pet theories, the 
** illiteracy of minors“ question, and the “‘ tenure-of-office for 
teachers matter, holding the attention of his audience through- 
out, and winning much sympathetic applause. 

Dr. Miner paid a high tribute to the common-school teacher. 

The addresses were interspersed with music from the Har- 
vard Quartette, and a song by Miss Jessie Cochrane, of Hyde 
Park, with flute obligato by Mr. Fred Jobnson. 

MOBNING SESSION. 


The Satarday morning session opened with a . The 


business meeting 
ages | Committee on Nominations reported the following names for officers of 


the association during the ensuing year: 

Prest.—E. R. Downs of Weymouth. Vice-Prests.—Carlos Slafter, of 
Dedbam; F. H Dean, of Hyde Park; Mrs. George Wiggin, of Franklin. 
Councillore—Fred L. Owen, of Canton; Alverdo Mason, of Braintree; 
E. E. Thompson, of East Weymouth; T. H. West, of Randolph; W. F. 
Hart of Milton. Secs —George M. Smith, of Holbrook; and Lillie M. 
Stevens, of Dedham. Treas.— Sanford Waters Billings, of Sharon. 

Mr. Billings of Sharon, chairman of the Committee, presented resolu 
tions thanking the entertainers of the association, the trustees of the 
church in which the meetings were held; Mr. H. G. Whittemore, and the 
high school pupils for music; the railroad for free return tickets; and the 
officers of the convention. Unanimously re 

The Committee on Attendance reported 442 active teachers present at 
the convention, bes des supts. and others interested in educational matters. 

Hon. E. C. Carrigan 2 a resolution commending the passage of 
th teachers’ Tenure-of Office bill, which was adopted; and the treasurer's 
report of a alight balance in the treasury closed t 

Mr. Joseph Belcher, of Randolph, then presented a paper upon School 
Examinations“; and W. T. Harris, of Concord, followed with a very fine 
lecture upon“ The Education Required for Cities, and the Reason for 
the Immense Growth of Cities in the Present Century,” (This paper ap- 

in the last issue of EDUCATION ) 

“ School Supervision was the last topic of the day, and were 
read on this subject by Mr. E. R. Downs, of Weymouth, who gave the 
teachers’ view of supervision; and Mr. Wm. C. „ of Canton, who 
spoke of the teacher under supervision. 

The president then ca'led upon Dr. W. A. Mowry, who was t, 
and who spoke of the wonderful work done by our nation in takiag care 
of the millions who throng to our shores from other lands. 

A resolution of thanks to Mr. Howard, the retiring president, was then 
voted — heartily, and, after a short response from him, the meeting 
adjourn 


e business meeting. 


— Gentlemen of the jor said a Tecumseh (Neb.) lawyer 
last week, there were just thirty-six hogs in the drove. Please 


remember the fact,—just three times as many as in the jury- 


box, gentlemen.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE N. E. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


— The next semi-annual meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents will be held in the rooms of 
the school committee, Mason street, Boston, on Friday, May 
29, 1885. 9a. m., informal gathering of superintendents; 9.30 
to 9 45, opening exercises and preliminary business ; 9 45 to 
—.— presentation of the subject of Industrial Education, as 
ollows: 

General, — Industrial Education as a part of our common 
school course; A. P. Marble, Worcester. 

Special,—Sewing: Why teach it in the public schools? Miss 
L M. Peabody, Boston. The Kindergarten; Thomas Tasb, Port- 
land. Certain minor departments of hand training; A. W. 
Edson, Attleboro. 

10 45 to 12 30, general discussion of the subject, as presented 
above. Discussion introduced by Hon. IT. B. Stockwell, Rhode 
Island; Wm. T. Harris, Concord; Edwin P. Seaver, Boston. 

12.30 to 1, election of officers and general business. 6 

For the 


It is to be hoped that the attendance will be large and 
the discussions lively and generally participated in. 
committee of arrangements: G. C. Fisher, secretary. 


MAINE, 


— The anoual meeting of the York County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Saco, with a large attendance of members 
from all parts of the county.——Farmington Normal School 
has enrolled 121 new students the t year, a larger number 
than ever before in its history. very large — — of 
them are teachers of considerable experience. —— The next 
meeting of Franklin County Educational Association will be 
held in Phillips, May 22 and 23. b 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— At the annual meeting of the school committee of Paw- 
tucket, Mr. A. F Pease was unanimously re-elected superin- 
tendent for the ensuing year; salary. $1,800 ——A new school. 
house is to be erected on Pleasant View. The land has been 
bought, costing $3,900. It is proposed to build a new grammar- 


school house, 
CONNECTIC UT. 

— The fourth semi-annual convention of the teachers of 
New London and Windham counties was held in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Danielsonville, Friday afternoon. 
As usual a large delegation of teachers attend ed the meeting, 
which was one of exceptional interest and profit. The follow- 
ing officers of the Association have been appointed for the en- 
suing half-year: Prest.—W. B. Ferguson, of Putnam; Vice- 
Prest.—J. Rossiter, of Norwich; Sec.—W. L. Burdick, of Wil- 
limantic ; Ir -Com.—C. B. Jennings of New London, S. P. 
Willard and Miss S. A. Armstrong of Greenville, and Miss 
Mattie Goodrich of Willimantic. 


—tͤ 


THE “SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL,” 


under the direction of 8. M. Srern, Prin. of Stern’s School of Languages of New York City,” will be held at Saratoga Springs, New York. GERMAN, 


FRENCH, and SPANISH will be taught, Six Weeks from 


July 6 to Aug. 15, 1885. Factury. — The entire Faculty of “Stern’s School of Languages of 


New York City” has placed itself at the disposal of the Department of Modern Languages of the Saratoga Summer School. Good board and comfortable rooms can be 
secured by the students at six or seven dollars per week. All letters in regard to boarding should be addressed to Miss L. Spence, 146 Regent Street, Saratoga Springs, 
N. V. For particulars and Program of the Schhol, address “Srern’s School or Laneuaces or N. Y. City,” 27 Hast 44th Street, New York. 


THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Saratoga Springs, 


N. Y. 


GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ano 
SPANISH. 


Fourth Season, 
JULY 6th to AUGUST I7th- 


— 


ELOCUTION 


AND 


ORATORY. 


Eleventh Season, 
JULY 20th to AUGUST 15th- 


— 


Recreation combined with Study. 
Rates for Board and Tuition low. 


BUILDING USED BY THE CLASSES OF THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES, under the direction of Sigmon M. STERN, Director of “Stern’s School of 
Languages of N. V. City,” 27 East 44th Street, New York. Send for full descriptive circular. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, under the direction of Dr. EDwarp BROOKS, A. M., 
President of the National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for full descriptive circular, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Leaders in Modern Blaikie Aw. Tract Society, NX $1 2% 
Central Evidence of Christianity. . * bad 1 00 
School Bulletin Year Book for 1885. . . ° C W Bardeen, Syracuse, NY 1 00 
The Lenape and Their Legends. ° ° . DG Brivton, Phila . 8 00 
Famous People of All Van AL Bart, NI 50 
A, B, C, Spanish Phrase k. Guernsey & M. EP Call, Boston 50 
Tales from Many Boarecs. Vols. I, II., and III. 7 d. Mead & Co, NY each 18 
Three Essays of Herbert 8 * . . J Fitz; N 10 
The Minor hets. Vol. 2. Funk & Wagnalis, 8 00 
That an. Norris Harper & Bros, NI = 
Bociety in on. . . . 

Outline of Lecture Notes on Metals. „ N Harrls, & Co, Boston 1 00 
Recent American Socialism. . Johns Hopkins Univ., Balt 75 
The Q P. Index Manual for 1884. „ „ P Index Co, Bangor, Me 1 00 
Talks with Teachers. ° ° . . „ Mayo E Pub Co, Boston 75 
Architecture Simplified. . . . . Geo W Ogilvie, Chi 25 
Bible Characters. Mercer G P Patnam's Sons, NX 2 00 
Russia Under the Tzars . Stepoiak Chas Scribner's Sons, NX 1 50 
New Light on Mormonism. . ° ° Dickinson Funk & Wagnalls, N X 1 00 
Oats or Wild Oats. Buckley Harper & Bros, NX 1 50 
Pulpit and Easel. Sleight T Y Crowell & Co, N 12 
Lives of Greek Statesmen. 0 2 „ e Cox & Bros, N T 7 
Harper’s Hand-Book of Travel. 3 vols. Fetridge 3 00 
Military Manners. ° e 0 e e Farrar Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 60 
Patrocius and Pen ° . „ . Dodge Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 8 00 
Samuel Adams. 2 Hosmer “ “ 123 
Carlyle Works in 17 vols. Vol. 1. ° . J B Lippincott Co, Phila 4 50 
One of the Duanes. e Hamilton 00 125 
The Nature of Miud. . Prince * 1 50 
Elementary Book of Zoology. ° . . Claus ; Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 6 00 
Latin Literature. Nettleship “ 1 90 
Talks With My Boys. . 5 a 5 5 Mowry NE Pub Co, Boston 75 
National Kducational Assoc. Proceedings for 1884. „„ 1 50 
How Should I Pronounce. . Phyfe G P Putnam’s Sons, N V 125 
Patent Laws of All Countries. . ° . Thompson D Van Nostrand N * 60 

MISCELLANEOUS. PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


— Sixteen daily papers are now published in 
the city of Mexico. 


— For nearly 34 years I have been a victim 
of Catarrh. have tried many remedies, re- 
ceiving little or no relief. I bought one bottle 
of Ely’s Cream Balm, and derived more real 
benefit from that than from all the rest added 
— You can recommend it as being a 

e and valuable medicine, — A. L. FuLLER, 
Danby, N. Y. 


— The vaccinations against small pox ln the 
Punjab, last year, reached 633,062. 


— When you feel blue and jour back aches, 
and your head feels heavy, and you wake un- 
refreshed in the morning, and your bowels are 
sluggish or costive, you need Kidney-Wort. It 
is nature's great remedy, and never falls to re- 
lieve all cases of Diseased Kidneys, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, Malaria, Piles, Rheuma 
tism, etc. It operates simultaneously on the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, strengthening 
them and restoring healthy action. Put up in 
both dry and liquid form. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 


—It is ststed that 40,000 persons assembled 
on the St. Louis fair-ground, on a recent Sun- 
day, to see a wild-west “ show.“ 


Do it at once. For 10 cents get a - 
age of Diamond Dyes at the druggist’s. They 
color anything the finest and most desirable 
colors. ells, Richardson & Co , Burlington, 
Vt. Sample Card, 32 colors, and book of direc- 
tions for 2c stamp. 


— Queen Victoria has $5,000,000 invested ip 
ground-rents in London. 


— Asone having used Ely’s Cream Balm, I 
would say it is worth its weight in gold asa 
eure for Catarrh. One bottle cured me. — 8. 
A. LovzLL, Franklin, Pa. (See adv’t) 


— A Los Angeles (Cal.,) man raised $562 
worth of figs, last year, from one acre of land. 


— Notwithstanding much has been said 
about the importance of a biood-purifying medi- 
cine, it may be — that the matter has 
never seriously claimed your attention. Think 
of it now! If by the use of a few bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla you avoid the evils of scrof- 
ula, and transmit a healthy constitution to 
your offspring, thank us for the suggestion. 


— Russia has 15,230 doctors ; but the Rus 
sian press is in a dying condition. 


Apvice To Morners. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once ; it produces natural, quiet 


sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little b awakes as bright as a button.” 
It isv pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 


known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from or other causes. 25 cts. a bottle. 


— True politeness is perfect ease and free- 
dom. It simply consists in treating others 
— 3 Uke to be treated — — 
ter field. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old — retired from having had 
in his bands by an East India missionary the 

ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 

° tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, also 
a positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wonderfu! 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make it known to his suffering feliows. Actu 
ated by this motive aud a desire to relieve human saf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent 


We would announce that, in addition to our 
own list of valuable publications, we have been 
induced to carry an assortment of the Elocu- 
tlonary Works of other Houses, mainly books 
of selections. Orders sent or left in person 
will receive prompt attention. C. C. Shoe- 
maker, Manager, Publication Department, 
the National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St, Philadelpbia. 

Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50c.& $1 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 280. 

GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 

Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 500. 

School teachers and principals in New Rog 
land desiring profitable employment during the 
summer vacation, will do well to address S. R. 
Winchell, agent for D. Appleton & Co., 92 
Franklin St., Boston, for terms and explan- 


tions. Ordinary teachers’ wages can easily be 
doubled for two or three months, 


— The signature which should be the plain- 
est part of a letter is frequently the most illegi- 
ble. An Esterbrook pen would help to remedy 
the defect. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER 


THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 
WRITING MACGINES IN THE WORLD. 


“Tadvise parents to have all their boysand girls tanght 
shorthand — and shorthand writer 
who can type-write his notes would be safer from poverty 
reat Greek scholar.” — Charles Reade on “ The 
‘an. 


than a 
Coming 


Type-writing is already taught 
in many schools. It affords drill 
in spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization, and composition; and, 
moreover, as Mr. Charles Reade 
says, type-writing is a valuable 
trade or profession. 

Again, probably no other inven- 
tion of this century has done so 
much to relieve overworked lit- 
erary and professional men from 
nervous strain as the Remington 
Type-writer. 


Latest improvements still further in- 
crease its value. 


Send for pamphlet and full particulars. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


339 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


THE AMHERST 
Summer School» Languages, 


AT AMHERST, MASS., 


tinue five weeks. 


Twelve Departments, with nineteen 
Teachers. Religious service in French 
on Sundays. 


The location is one of the most 
begutiful and healthful in New England. 


The opportunities for the acquisition 
of foreign languages at this session are 
superior to those ever before offered at 
this popular Summer School. 


Special advantages are also furnished in 
the new accessory departments of Prac- 
tical Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, 
and Vocal Music, 


For other information and programmes, 
address 


Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, 


e3w Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


ELOCUTION. 


Prof. GEO. W. BLISH, 
Founder and Proprietor of 


The Blish School of Elocution. 
BOSTON, 

Will — engagements to deliver illustrative lectures 

on ing as a Fine Art,” before State and County 

Conventions. Address, TREMONT T#uPLE, Boston. 


A CLASSICAL TEACHER 

Is wanted for next Autumn, in one of our best private 
schools, A christian gentleman, a first-clas: scho ar, 
graduated from one of our best colleges, and experi 
enced in fitting young men for college. A single man 
preferred. Salary $1000, anda good howe 

Apply 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

519 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Will begin on Monday, July 6, and con- 


THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1885. 
THE NEW-ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


has done mere business during April, 1885, than in the 
corresponding month of either of the ten years of its 
history. It has 2000 constant members registered upon 
its books, and all the States and Territories, with 
Canada, are its field. Hence School Officers know 
where to apply, amd the best Educators where to 
register, to gain their object. The Fall vacancies are 
now being filled, All ladies and gentlemen not already 
members, who desire to avail themselves of the advan- 


tages of our extensive patronage and established repu- 
tation, should now register. Circulars and forms of 


application sent free by 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIAL, 
Dr. ORovTT,— 

I have engaged Prof. J. H., recommend 
Director of Conservatory of Masic. Accept thanks for 
your valuable ass . F. R. Pomeroy, D. D. 

May 12, 1885. Pres. Calanan Col., De Moines, Iowa. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only — can be obtained through 
the School Bureau department of the CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- 
stitation furnishing instruction to an persen 
in any study,“ through direct correspondence with 

specialists. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our first class Literary and Educational Journal. 

N B. Schools and families supplied with teachers 
reer. Address THE CORRESPO* DENOK UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle St., Chicago. (AGTS. WANTED.) 


FRENCH, CERMAN, and MUSIC. 


A lady of 3 who can teach French and 
German by the Natural Method, and can perform well 
and teach the Piano and (r; „may learn ofa desir- 
able position in a first class New England , by 


applying at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
618 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
are the best and cheapest 


OUR NEW SCHOOL 1108 system for vonducting 


schools in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
gant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set Gc. 
% new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, 20 and De per dozen. Large set samples We. If you do 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 
list, order blanks, return rear free, All postpaid by mail. 
Stamps taken. Please send atrial order. FINE ART PUBLISHING 


you, for 


SUPERINTENDENTS. The next school 


ear should find 
each teacher supplied with TUR TEACHER'S 
AID to School Attendance. Single copy, 20 
‘ents. Stamps taken. J.M. BANNON, 
413 110 Hickory St., Springfield, Mass. 


CO., WAREN. Pa. 
TE AH ERS having a good record, and looking 
for a better ition, will hear 
something to their advantage, without cost, by address- 
ing TEACHERS’ UNION, Box 629 
521d Philadelpha, Pa. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


limear Series of C 8, which give the lines of 


416 


word, in English. The Enterlinears have been used 
pees and free. 
CHARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 


and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Physiolo 


Send for Circular. 


cal “Charts of Life.” 
Printed in Oljl-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL w. CLARK, N. £. 4gt., 75 Hawley St., Resten. 


THE TEACHER'S HANDY LIBRARY. 


Books Every Teacher Needs. 


CuapTer I. Th 


and Practice; II. 3 
Culture; VI. ice ; II. How to Begin; 


Managing Editor Journal of Education; 
Providence, R. I.; author of 


This book is a 
book was written 
Retail Price. 


Such are some of the good 
Helps in the school-room. 


with Inden. 


Address 


A Specimen copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer, postpaid, for 75 ets. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D 
Author of “ The Class-book of Pr d Poetry,” 1 — * perience,” 
Teacher's Manual?” Parents’ Masnal,” ete, 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


III. How to Govern; 
orals and Manners; VII. Temperance in Schools. 


Retail Price, 780. A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer, postpaid, for 7 3e · 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph. D., 


for Twenty Years Senior Pri 
— 22 — and Classical School, 


owth from actual experi — , 
Ea benefit of both — 2 = room. It contains twenty five “ Talks.” The 


IV. How to Teach; V. Physical 


ucational, etc, 


It is finely printed and weil bound. 
75 cts 


Day.—Six Hundred Interesting Queries and 


Answers.— tal 
Capt N Companion for the Home Circle — 4 Valuable Aid in Oral Teaching —Ready Help 


Quick Answers to Pues ing Q 


A Sure Cure for Dull Pupils —Unequaled for General Exercises. 
words spoken of this new work. Teachers will find it one the most valuable Daily 


Retail Price, $1.00, 


A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 cts. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


| — — — - — — — — — —— — — 
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Home Items and Topics. 


— All your own fault. 
If you remain sick when you can 
Ge hop bitters that never—Fail., 


— The weakest woman, smallest child, and 
sickest invalid can use hop bitters with safety 


and great good. 

— Old men tottering around from Rheuma- 
tom, kidney trouble, or any weakness, will be 
made almost new by using hop bitters. 


uu wife and daughter were made 
healthy by the use of hop bitters, and I rec- 
ommend them to my people. — Methodist 
Clergyman. 


Ask any 


good doctor if hop 
Bitters are not 
On earth!!! 


e best family medicine 


Malaria fever, Ague, and Billiousness will 
leave every neighborhood as soon as hop bit- 
ters arrive. 

„My mother drove the paralysis and neu- 
ralgia all out of her system with hop bitters.” 
Ad. Oswego Sun. 

Keep the kidneys healthy with hop 
bitters and you need not fear sickness, 

— The vigor of youth for the aged and in- 
firm in hop bitters!!! 


* At the chan 2 uals 
ay all troubles chient 


Hop Bitters to 
Thereto.“ 
— The best periodical for ladies to take 
monthly, and from which they will receive the 
greatest benefit is hop bitters.”’ 


— Thousands die annually from some form 
of kidney disease that might have been pre- 
vented by timely use of hop bitters. 


— Indigestion, weak stomach, irregularities 
of the bowels, cannot exist when hop bitters 
are used, 


A * „ „ of 
Bitters will k a whole famil 
In robust health a year at a little cost. 


— To produce real genuine sleep and child- 
like repose all night, take a little hop bitters on 
retiring. 

N. ine without a bunch of H 
ote white kabel. Shun “ail ine vile, — 


with “ Hop or “ Hops in their name. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 
AND 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 5 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 

and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1, LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY*DRUGGISTS. 


Dry mail, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884, 


aKIONEY-WORTE 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern — a specialty ; 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly; Manual training. 

Climate mild Terms moderate. 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 
Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 


NCLO-SWISS 
CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND, 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


— 


Have you seen our Educational Portraits? 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


“ Summer Schools.“ — The Summer Schoo! 
has come to be one of the important institu- 
tions of the long vacation. Established prima- 
rily for the benefit of teachers, the scope of 
the institution given in the schools has been 
gradually enlarged to meet the wants of stu- 
dents of every grade. The course of study 


being made optional, the student can combine 


recreation with the acquisition of knowledge. 

The Saratoga Summer School, the present 
year ,consists of the Stern’s School of Lan- 
guages, New York City, under the direction of 
Sigmon M. Stern,—the pioneer institution at 
this noted American watering place; the 
National Schgol of Elocution and Oratory, 
Philadelphia, conducted by Dr. Edward 
Brooks; the Kindergarten and Primary Teach- 


ing Department conducted by Mr. W. N. Hail- 
mann, and Mrs, Eudora Hailmann, and the 
School of Methods, managed by Mr. Charles 


F. King of Boston. 

Mr. Stern’s school has for its object the 
motion of the teaching of the modern lan - 
guages,—German, French, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian,—by the Natural Method. The instruction 
consists for.the most part of familiar talks by 
competent professors, and the student finds 
himself carried almost unconsciously over the 
difficulties of the subject. He is also aroused 
to a better appreciation of his responsibilities 
and toa higher estimate of his powers, and will 
return to his accustomed field of labor, not 
onl — ey invigorated, bat also furnished 
with broader and nobler ideas to be practically 
utilized in his particular vacation. The bene- 
fit of a period of rest among new scenes is 
at once admitted, while the educational advan- 
tages will become more apparent as the lessons 
a find their application in the work of 

y life. 

For three years this School has had its Sum- 
mer session at Saratoga, and has attracted to 
it mapy earnest and enthusiastic teachers and 
students, who give unanimous testimony to 
the value of the new ideas, and new methods 
of teaching they have enjoyed under the in- 
struction of Mr. Stern and his accomplished 
professors, The sessions of the Summer 
School are held in the elegant new High School 
building, and the accommodations for board 
are excellent, and at very reasonable prices. 
Elmwood Hall, the headquarters of the stu- 
dents, is located on high ground, surrounded 
by shade trees, and is near the school-building. 
Good board and comfortable rooms can be se- 
cured by the students at six or seven dollars 

week. Rooms may also be secured at lower 
or higher rates, Although the facilities for 
board at Saratoga are unlimited, students de 
siring a choice of rooms are advised to make 
early application. All letters in ard to 
bsarding should be addressed to Miss L. 
Spence, 146 Regent St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

We heartily endorse the Saratoga Summer 
School under its able and experienced man- 
agers for 1885, and hope that hundreds of 
teachers asd students will avail themselves of 
its benefits. For full descriptive circulars and 
programme, address Stern’s School of Lan- 
guages, 27 East 44th Street, New York City. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


State NORMUAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, Mass., June 4, 1881. 

Mr. J. A. Swasey,—Dear Sir : —The three 

thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago has proved entirely 
satisfactory. e have used several other 
kinds of slate surface, but find none equal to 
yours, I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 

Yours traly, A. G. Born, Prin. 


The Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., make every other week, on the first page 
of THE JOURNAL, announcements that teach- 
ers, students, and business men cannot afford 
to overlook. The Dixon American Graphite 
Pencils are made in all degrees of hardness for 
school, artist’s, and draughtmen’s use, This 
company employ American materials, Ameri- 


can capital, American brains, American labor, 
American machinery. Every operation is 
original, and many of the manipulations 
directly contrary to the foreign practice; the 
success is just cause for pride, as another sub- 
stantial triumph of American mechanical skill. 

A perfect pencil should be strong, smooth, 
black, soft, uniform,and reliable, hold its point 
well in wear, and be pleasant to use; the mark 
should disappear under a good rubber, leaving 
the paper clean. All of these qualities have 
been obtained in the pencils of the Dixon 
Company. Send 16 cents for samples worth 
double money. 


IMPORTANT —Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage by pping at 
the Grand Union Hetel, opposite said depot. 


Passengers arriving by the West Shore 1 Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 424 street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 


10 minutes for 5 cents, and rave $3 00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and be sigh Pg day. 
European Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, , Lunch 
and Wine Rooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strict! 
first class hotel in the city. Guests“ baggage delivered 
to and from Grand Central Depot, free, 


THE TEACHERS CO OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


38 Madicen Street, Chicage, III. 
Brane 


hes: 
New York City; Allentown, Penn. ; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Nashville, Tenn. ; Weston, Oregon. 


All applicants will be registered in all the branches 
without extra o . 
“Tam convinced that you honestly endeavor to pro- 
mote the.interest of your clients.” 
Pror. Topeka, Kansas. 


S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
ation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Souses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


& pesitive Cure. 
50 cts. 


at Druggists. 
60 ots. mail 
Sample — 


Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥ 


DIRECTORY. 


— 


COLLEGES, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. 292 of Arts, four-years’ classical course. 


ll. Towne Scientific School, five-year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (5) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineer 
„ (e) Architecture, lead - 
ing to B. S., and to technical degrees, P., C. (Practical 
Chemist), M. E., C. E., KE. M., Architect. 
and Economy. 


Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph.B. 

IV. Course in Philosophy, four years. English. 
Latin, French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General Science, extended iastruction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 

Liberal elections in een these courses at 


close of Second Lear. 
v. Course in Music. Two-years’ graded course. 
us 
„ Medical School. Three-years’ graded course, 
with optional fourth year. Degree M.D. 
Vil. . Two years’ graded course. 
Tree 8. 
I. Veterinary School. Three- years“ course 
similar to Euro schools, Degree V. B. 
Clinical and & prominent fea - 
ture in these three schools. 
II. Law school, Two years’ course; diploma admits 
to Peunsylvania Bar. 2 of LL. n. 
i. Biological School. o-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses, 


II. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ uate 


In uiry please epartment* 
KV. JESSE L. URK. Secretary, 
512 q Univ. of Penn, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


OS TON UNIVERSITY. Seven and 
8 Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the 
PROFESSIONAL. 


A LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., s Pemberton gg., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


DLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth or Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. K. R. RUGGLES. 344 a5 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG T, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
SE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Hante, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 
8.25 OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY OF 


chemistry. school pre on required. 
B Panscer?, , Dean, 

518 © Ann Arbor, Mich. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUT. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Afidress O. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education and 


of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
. 0 ‘or circular and further particulars apply at the 
381 


1679 Washington St. (Deacon House * 
8. R. BARTLETT, Principat. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Ar For Both Sexes. 


Z. H. Russet, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


HAM, 
The next term will begin with entrance 


Mass. 


on Wednesday 2, 1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress ELL YDB, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLum, Mass, 

85 For Ladies 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL OK, WRSTFIELD, Mass. 

For Both 
For catalogues, address J. G. SoorT. 133 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
of study, 3 1 A Special and Ad- 
course 

vanced tor of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGan, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL LysTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. v. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
Pror, L. B. LANDI, Dear Sir: By becoming a 
member of the Pennsylvania Educational Burean, I 
secured in a short time a „ pleasant position in this 
institution. Promptness and business-like management 
characterize the Bureau, and I am prepared to give it 
my hearty and conscientious recommendation 
Yours most a. JUHN LEAR, 
Prof. of Natural Sciences tral Univ. Pella, la. 
blank and list of testimenials, 
L. 2. I. Dis, Manager, 
631 Hamilton Sl., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll schools, and families superior 
— Principals, Aasistante, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses partment o truction; 
good schools to ts. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 

and Teac. 


240 (1) 23 U — tee York. 
WESTERN sens 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more 


should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut r name; if 

are ambitious, and want er and bet - 
, it is to your interest to register wi 


us. 
Many Pro „ „ 
Music. and wy "Teal ers, will be 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 
498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 
BACHERS Seeking Promotion or a 
Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP- 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, North- 
ampton, Mass. 517 n 


A Reliable Bureau 


REPRESENTS 
BEST SCHOOLS, 
BEST TEACHERS, 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & Oo., 
BASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
518 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sucoxgssrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everetr O. Fisk, 
Manager of Tue Boston 
Acency, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDO F F DBY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


KeTABLISBED 1880, 


The Central Educational Bureau. 


1613 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 


D. F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. O. 8, FELL, Sec’y. 


The Eastern Educational Burrau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


ers, Address 
M. T. BOGERS, Mauager, 
514tf 36 Bromfield St., Boom 4, Boston, Mass, 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


Good Teachers Registered Free. 
Over 100 vacancies (May 9th), and more coming; large 

variety; salaries, 4300 to $2500. Register now. Form 

for stamp. 

our pian and service better than any hitherto offered. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 

R. E. AvxRV, Manager. 2 West 14th St., N. I. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
1880. 


ESTABLISHED IN 

Rome, Ga., MAROH 10, 1885. 
Daring the — two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School A * 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to corres with 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. 8. 4 WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 


513 cow 238%, Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Illustrative Geol and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


Comprehensive and instructive. From $2.00 up; 
cash, Bond for Lists, Testimonials, etc. 


and Scientific and 


N Spe AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.I. Common branches. English 
Address Gorr, & Surrn, 


801 tf 8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 


School Officers Wanting Teachers will find | 
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A New Series of French Text-BookS 


By J. D. GAILLARD, B.A, Paris, 


Officer a’ ; for twenty years Bead French Master in the Royal Institute, Liverpool. 


VISIBLE SPEECH — ELOCUTION. 
N Introd price, 60 ts. 
2 — ond together. Introductory price, 80 cents. 


3. F h Vecabualary. Introductory price, 60 cents, 
4. The Standard Seek for French onversation, a series of questions bearing upon the Vocaba- 


lary. Introductory price, 60 cents, 

. Medern French Method, containing an outline narration of travels, letters, conversations, idioms, 
and proverbs, with questions, and adapted to cultivate the constructive powers and develop the imagi- 
native faculties. Introductory price, $1.20. 

Teachers of French should examine Gaillard’s NEW SERIES before selecting text books for their classes, 


Copies will be sent, postpaid, for examination, on receipt of introductory prices. Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00., HARPER & BROTHERS, 


a 240, 
ST. LOUTI 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO. .... § .25 


Rolfe's Shakespeare. 


5 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... 70 
BOLT7’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
| SOHOOL EDITION, in volumes, sold 


Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 


FOURTH THOUSAND! 
per covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 


Battles American Revolution. cents, 
(17765 — 1781 2 II. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 


HISTORICAL AND MILITARY CRITICISM, WITH. TO- volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
POGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION. cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half calf, $60.00. ‘ 


By Hewry B. CARRINGTON, M. A., LL D., Col. U. g. A. Ser now , add 


712 BVO, Cloth, Price, $6.00. 
A. 0.'STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
0 
7 Park Street Boston, Mass. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., Pablisher«. 493 


518 111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 0 i E 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, |Stone’s History of England. 
—— AGENCY FOR —— of Schools, City of Springfleld, Mass. 


ons FULLY iLLUSTRATND WITH MAPS, &c. 
repared with care, i 0 
TAUCHNITZ'S Lxirsio PUBLICATIONS. — — as a — phony digg — 22 
Stock of ee, AND AMERICAN be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages, countey, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
Babscription for Foreign Periodicais. main historical events without wearying him with a 
ABL SCHOENHOF, mass of unimportant facts and figures. 

1 os 144 Tremont St., Besten. It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 
Has some notable merits, not the least of which sre | Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Eastov, Malden, 
ts low price and unexceptionable tone.”—The Critic.| Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portland, Me.; 


YOUNG FOLKS ol JUNGES VOLK 0 Meriden, Conn ; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta 
2 via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; Graod 
A Semi-monthly Illustrated Magazine in English | Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem aad Fra 
and German, in Parallel Columns. mingbam State Normal Schools, etc., etc. 
An Easential Help for Students of German. ucators will do well to examine this book. 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 
Correspondence is invited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO,, Pablishers, 


23 Hawiey St., Boston. 


New York, 


MACMILLAN & 00, 8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO — 
ley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, 61. 

Setkies Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Lege, 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.935 

Rdwcational Catalogue sent free on application. 


15422 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


JOHNSON’S CTO 


The best, latest, and cheapest, is selling 
at cut rates. Contains more subjects than 
Arrixroxs' at one-third the price 
Teachers earning less than $2,000 a 
year should secure agencies. Other cyclo 
pedias (ArPLETONS, SoriByERs’ ; Burr. 
ANNIOCA, PxorLx's, etc.,) exchanged for 
JOHNSON’S. We sell cheap. 

Send for circulars. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


it Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk St., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
BALERS IN 


PUBLISHERS AND D 


4 RIALS. 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATE 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
— A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system hasa wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Praag’s Natural History Series for Schoels. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat'l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary — 

Praug’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching 

Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary 


Schools, (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Medels, 
Manuf's of { Prang’s Scheel Pencils, 
Prang’s Scheol Compasses, 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHIOAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


Revised Holy Bible Notice. 


The Revised Holy Bible will be issued May 2tst, The 
puplic are requested to send In their orders to the book- 
sellers prior to May 10th, so that a rompt delivery can 
be made on day of issue 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
142 Bleecker St., New York. 


“OXFORD” BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 


Music Books for Sammer Resorts, 


Piano Classics by the Best Com 


This fine books commends itself to persons of refined 


musical taste as a collection of really very choice and 
40 | nes pieces, by Rubinstein, Morzkowski, Delibes, Hof- 


man n, and other celebrities. 44 first-rate pieces for 
$1 00 in Boards or $1.50 in Cloth. 


is 
Duets, and is just the book to afford plearure to any 
two mosical friends who pen to a. Music 


is not difficult. $2.00 ; $2.50 . 


RWAY MUSIO ALBUM, with its weird Northern 
om vocal and instrumental, is quite at home by the 
sounding waves of the sea, Price $2.50. 


WAR SONGS, (50 cts.) Songs with Choruses for Male 
voices. 


COLLEGE SONGS. (60 cts.) Songs and Choruses for 
Male and Mixed voices. 
NSTREL SONGS. Old and New. ($2.00.) 
— three books have a very large amount of the 
very brightest vocal music 


Remember the Children with Gus von LrTTLe 
SINGERS, (35 cts.), a charming picture song book. 
Fnren FLoweERs, (25 ots.) an equally pretty book of 


8 School Songs for the younger scholars, and 
Sone Wonsnir, (35 cts.), a noble Sunday School Song 
Book by Emerson and in. 


Any book mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray t., New Kerk, 


For Circulars and Prioe liste MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDBRSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


School Room Wall Maps 


Send for Circular. . 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
416 15 Bromfield St., Bosteu. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, OQwpepTHWAIT & CO 


PUBLISH 
Anderseon’s Histories and Mist’l Beaders; 


Mistery ot — — PUBLISHERS, 
Omen New Arithmet a gebra; upp. m'y eaders. 
Hecd'und Graded Lessons in Kn-| MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St 
lish and Migher Lessons in English; @usiness-Standard Copy-8 PHILADELPHIA. 
Hutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene 
J. B. WILLIAMS, 4gt. H. 1. SMITH. WARREN'S New Geographies. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 24 Franklin St., Boston. | QREEWE’'S New Grammars. 18 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’ Lan, Serres. BOSTON. 
Routledge's Historical Course 34048 mathomenes. 
IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. SERARD'S New U. & History. Astor Place 
With — DOOORICH 8 Mietory. NEW YORE, 
1188. American Literature.. 
UNITED STATES, ENGLAND ROYSE'S English Literature. — 
S Arithmetieu / Orts. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 


G. P. PUTNAM S SONS, 
NEW YORA 
Hart’s German Classics Students. 
(4 vols. ready) ~~ $1.00 and $1.85 
4g Series of Atlases (I vols.), 736. to $25 
The Elemen Sotence Series (30 vols.), 73 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.235 
Godwin’s 0 , (new 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Schoo? 1.23 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 30 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1 50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 238 
fur Haus und Schule, 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Legie 
Sturtevant’s Economies. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Ohadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.50 
Le Duo’s Learni to Draw. us. 2.00 
Home Reading. 73 
Full list, with specimen pages, malled on application 
to the publishers. 


— of examination. Specimen pages furnished on Can double their in- 


application. 
“These four books of history are written ina style of the te 
wo follow 
that will make their use for general and supplement- ing sterling books : 
young. ‘The broad pages, prised in ang The Pioneer History of America 
„ 2 „an 
the appropriate lilustrations, make these books the dest Royal Octavo, 1032 pp. 100 Magnificent Illustrations, 


on historical subjects, in the Language.” — New . 7 
laud Journal of Kducation. 6 People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 5 
or terms, descriptive circulars, and 
505e0w 9 Lafayettie Pace, New Kerk. | JOVES BROS & 0O., Cincinnati, — 


The Saratoga Summer School, 1885. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Under the Direction of Prof. S. M. STERN, 27 East 44th Street, New York. 


* AND ORATO of Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, 1418 Ches 
KINDERGARTEN. i tnut Street, Philadelphia, 


M. V. HAILMANN, La Porte, Ind. 
School of Methods. 
Three weeks following National Educational Association, from J uly 20 to Aug. 8, 1888. * 
Iostruction will be given by such well-known educators and practical live teachers as 
Prof. W. H. PAYNE, University of Michigan. EDWIN SHEPARD, Prin. Gram. School, Newark, V. J 
N. A. CALKINS. Supt. of Schools, New York. W. 8. Parker, Master Bennett School, Boston, Mass. 
H. E. HOLT, Instructor of Music, Boston. Prof. k. V. DeGRAFF, Washington, D 0. , ; 
©, C. ROUNDS, Prin. N. H. State Normal School. Prof. C. F. ADAMS, Mass. State Normal, Worcester. 
Miss IOLA ROUNDS, Buffalo Normal School. Miss S. M. Cate, formerly of N. H. Normal School 
TAOS. M. BALLIET, Cook Co, Normal School, III. G. E. NICHOLS, High’ld Gram. Sch., Somerville Mass 
ROBT. C. METCALF, Superv’r Public Schools, Boston. | JOHN . RYDER, Dearborn School, Bo- ton. . , 
C. F. CARROLL, Prin. Conn. State Normal School. Prof. L. W. ANDERSON, English High School, Boston 
Miss M. S. COOPER, Oswego Normal School. Miss H. A. LUDDINGTON, Conn. Normal School. , 
Miss M. D. SHELDON, Oswego Normal School. Miss H. A. PAGE, Conn. Normal School. 
W. S. PERRY, Supr. of Drawing, Worcester, Mass. CMAS. F. KING, Lewis School, Boston. 
Instraction will be giving in the following Courses: 


METHODS IN ARITHMETIC, METHODS IN HISTORY. METHODS IN OBJECT r 
“ GROGRA PH * | — “ 
PEDAGOGICS AND PRINCIPLES OF xa. 

Circulars giving full particulars as to topics to be taught, ta tion, board, railroad rates, etc., now ready. 


Applyto 4 48. F. KING, Mangr. School of Methods, Rostow High!aads, Mass, 


Saratoga Summer School, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


For Clergywen, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, and all persons who bave occasion to read peak 
Eleventh Sensen, Term of Four July 20 te Aug. 13. Recreation combed 
study Tvition and board low. Summer Excursion Tickets by rall and water at reduced raten 
Descriptive (Areular free. DE. EDWARD BER“OKS, A., Prest., 
bi NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND OBATORY, 7 LADELPHIA, PA, 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTRM OF PENMANSILIP. 
NORMAL READERS. 
NEW YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHARPLES’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM, 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


COATES’ POPULAR. 
Hawley St.,  BLAIR’S RHETORIC. 
BOSTON, | THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
. GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave., ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 


( New Edition.) 
CHICAGO. BAKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arich. Course, Com Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 5 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


For the Use of Jewelers and all En- 
gravers in Metal. 


A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME ON THE 


Art of Letter Engraving. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
LETTER ENGRAVING. (The Gleanings of 
several Experienced Workmen.) Relating to 
Knowledge of Several Alphabets. The For- 
mation of Inscription Cyphers, Monograms, 
the Use and Nee weg of Tools, and the 
Preper Methods for Working generally. 
Illustrated by 76 fine engravings. 

By G. E. WHELPLEY. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

Published by 
* WILEY & SONS, 


Astor Place, New York. 
Mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the price. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
0 By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 4 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING Oo., 
16 Hawley dt, Roston. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 


Hon. E. E. Waitrr,— 


City Hatt, 
Mass., Apiil 23, 1885. 


Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 


Lessons in Number.” 


In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 


go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
* best features of the work is that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through, It is a good long step in advan 

aud on@which I think teachers will appreciate. 


Very respectfully, A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITES ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR THACHERS: Single Sample 
Copy for examination with a view to first introduction, by mail, postpaid, 60 cts. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP. BRAGG & CO.. Cincinnati and New York. 


©. F. STEARNS Agent, Hawley St, Boston. 
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